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TO 
BY HOMER BOSTWICK. 

I breathe thy name, when rosy morn 

First wakes the blackbird’s cheertal lay, 
While his sweet matin note is borne 

On zephyr’s wing from woodland spray. 
When nature, waking from repose, 

Feels life rekindling through her frame, 
Then, in the grateful strain which flows 

Warm from my heart, I breathe thy name. 


I breathe thy name when griefs oppress, 

Or joy’s bright smiles illumes my brow; 
When foes assail or friends caress, 

Or hope inspires my heart, as now. 
When toils of business crush the soul, 

In dreams of future wealth and fame, 
O’er funeral urn or festive bow}, 

I think of thee, and breathe thy name. 


I breathe thy name at evening hour, 
When wearied nature segks repose, 
And twilight shuts the drooping flower, 

Which morning zephyrs bade unclose; 
In solitude I think of thee, 

In noisy crowds ’tis still the same, 
And mid the sounds of revelry, 

I think of thee and breathe thy name. 


TALES. 


fe From the New York Knickerbacker, 
SECRET POLICE OF NAPOLEON. 
By the author of ‘ Talleyrand.’ 


A great deal has been published on the sub- 
ject of the police which Bonaparte established 
in France, and abroad, after he became Consul 
and Emperor. Among these productions, the 
following are the principal: 

1. The Secret History of the Court of St.,Cloud, 
in two volumes: This book is the fabrication 
of a poisoned imagination, which speaks of hor- 
vors and cruclties, of dungeons, oubliettes, and 
secret executions, of Josephine and Hortense, 
etc.; and is one of those English fabrications 
published in London, at a time when party spi- 
rit blinded the eyes and clouded the minds of 
both the French and English. They sew every 
where’ through a false medium, and laboured 
under an infatuated prejudice towards each 
other. 

2. The Memoirs of General Sarrazin, in which 
he speaks much of the tyranny of Bonaparte. 
Sarrazin is at present a galley-slave at the Bag- 
nios of Toulon, It is perhaps not generally 
known that he deserted the French imperial 
camp at Boulogne in a fisher’s boat,—came to 
London and offered his services,which, however, 
were not accepted, because little reliance was 
placed in his boastings,—and was suspected as 
being secretly a French spy. He had a wife 
and two children in France, living in the great- 
est misery. In England, he became acquainted 
with a rich young lady, to whom he paid his ad- 
dresses. He married her, and lived with herin 
abundance and even in splendour, without ever 
mentioning the existence of his first wife. Short- 
ly after the second appearance of Louis XVIII. 
on the throne of France, he came with his 
English wife to Paris; and what was her astonish- 
ment and grief, when one day her husband was 
arrested, confronted with his French wife, and 
convicted of bigamy! The criminal Cour d’.4s- 
sises condemned him to be publicly exposed in 
an iron cage for one hour in the Place de Greve, 
at Paris, and to fourteen years’ hard labour in 
the gallies of Toulon. 

3. L’Ambigu, published at London every 
week, in French, by Charles Pelletier. He was 
an emigrant, a determined royalist, and a man of 
that ready wit and vivacity of talent, which is 
peculiarly calculated for periodical writing. He 
had opposed the democrats during the early 
days of the revolution, by a publication termed 
Les Actes des Apotres, (the Acts of the Apostles, ) 
in which he held up to ridicule and execration 
the actions, pretensions, and principles of their 
leaders, with a success which caused Brissot to 
assert that he haddone more harm to the repub- 
lican cause than all the allied armies. The 
columns of L’ Ambigu were devoted to the most 


and the French government; and as it was wide- 
ly dispersed and generally read, many well-in- 
formed persons believed that M. Pelletier was 
supported and paid by the English government. 

alter Scott, in his Life of Napoleon, says: 
‘ The torrent of satire and aéuse poured forth 
m the English and Anglo-gallican periodical 
pfess was calculated deeply to annoy and irri- 
tate Napoleon—against whom it was chiefly 
aimed.” These few lines prove sufficiently the 
excited, hostile feelings, among both nations, at 
the time. 

risen three publications were at this period 
trarglated and spread throughout Europe and 
now ot and are therefore better known than 


mos{ others. 1 will here endeavour to give a 
few facts, in which I have been to a great de- 
gre¢ personally concerned—which have been 
hitlerto unknown, and may be deemed to pos- 

When Bonaparte had overthrown the Freneh 
goveinment by military violence, he established 
acenral government of a military and despotic 
charatter, named two colleagues, pro forma, as 
Constls, and reserved all power to himself. He 
was Vell aware that he had numerous enemies 
waitilg the propitious moment to overthrow, and 
evento destroy him; he therefore took the pro- 
eans to render their projects vain. »,He 

attractive proclamations, in which he 
pronised the French people the reign of the 
goldjn-age; but in proportion as his power be- 
caméestablished, as the success of his armies of- 
fereq him the opportunity of profiting by the 
enthjsiasm with which the French people were 
filled he forgot his first promises, set aside the 
two juppets, Cambaceres ard Lebrun, and suc- 
ceedid by degrees in realizing his most sanguine 
wish One brilliant campaign opened to him 
the joad to the Consulat for life, and to abso- 
lute power; another, and the battle of Marengo, 
nadé him emperor, afterwards king of Italy, and 
next protector of the Rhenish Confederacy, by 
which a dozen kings and other little tyrants 
were attached to his triumphal car! 

* Metternich and Dahlberg—two Germans, the 
former of whom.betrayed him—became his de- 
voted slaves. Prince Metternich, who had pow- 
erfully contributed to his marriage with Maria 
Louisa, gained by the bloody battle of Wagram, 
expected a large recompense, was disappointed, 
turned traitor, and became the instrument of 
Alexander, who profited so well by his aid that 
he caused the powerful Austrian army to join 
the coalition and to overthrow Napoleon, —rely- 
ing with too great confidence upon the support 
of his father-in-law. The second was much be- 
loved when Baron de Dahlberg and coadjutor of 
Mentz. He wasan active instrument in the hands 
of Napoleon, in forming the Rhenish Confedera- 
cy and the Concordat, which procured him the 
favour of his French master, and the curses of 
the brave Germans. 

Bonaparte, by his brilliant successes, became 
more ambitious. France, large as it was, appear- 
ed tohim too limited. Italy, Switzerland, Prus- 
sia, Austria, Germany, Poland, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Spain, and Portugal,—all countries, in 
brief, which his legions could reach,—were 
francizised, ruined, and their inhabitants sold 
like so many flocks of sheep! He raised and 
deposed kings, and distributed crowns, lands, 
and cities—and ail were under the control of his 
iron will. He knew perfectly well that among 
these people were more than one Schill, Hofer, 
Palm, Korner, Lascy, and Ballasteros; and he 
had, therefore, to fear all those men of energy 
and influence, even in France, able to resist and 
even to destroy his power. The tribunat, which 
counted among its members men of energy 
and talents, was, therefore, crushed and des- 
troyed, and on itsruins was raised the Sena 
Conservateur, which might properly be called /e 
Senat Destructeur. This collection of countries 
can, with the test part of the members of 
le Conseil d’ Etat, boast of having said yes or no, 
whenever ordered to do so by their master. I 
once observed to Count Rigals, a senator from 
Crefeldt, in Germany, who enumerated his dif- 
ferent large incomes—“ as count, twelve thou- 


severe and exaggerated attacks upon Bonaparte 


sand francs; as senator, thirty thousand; for 


coach and horses, six thousand,” etc., “ My dear 
Sir, this is too much for your no, and too little 
for your yes’” He became angry, but soon re- 
covered, and remarked, smiling, that I was an 
enthusiast. If some hundred thousand enthusi- 
asts had existed then, France might now have 
been happy and powerful, instead of being, 
through her citizen king, the Ally of the Holy 
Alliance—the prey of factions and of civil war. 
But very few resisted the “iron will of this iron 
heart,” as Wieland once said to me, in speaking 
of Napoleon. The greater part of these men 
were recompensed with titles, orders, and pen- 
sions, costing nothing to the giver, and silenced 
fike, a baby which cries and is contented with a 
toy: 

The generals able to resist his power,—as 
Hoche, Championnet, Kleber, Toubert, Mar- 
ceau, Pichegru, and others—were either dead 
or exiled. Moreau had no energy of character; 
Bernadotte could do nothing alone; Macdonald, 
firm, but slow and cautious, did but speak; 
Oudinot and Lasnes were subalterns, and incapa- 
ble to direct any political conspiracy; and thus 
the crowd who surrounded Bonaparte followed 
his rising star; some tired of past events, and 
hoping for better times,—others experting to 
having a share in the new government. Mo- 
reau, upon whom all eyes were turned, became 
the blind instrument of Napoleon, who seized 
the first opportunity to exile him, although he 
did not dare to condemn himtodeath. But al 
though in Moreau’s absence there still remained 
many hundreds of his suba!terns who were most 
devotedly attached to their general—amongst 
them Dessolle, Lecourbe, Bernadotte, and 
others—yet these were all Bonaparte’s enemies. 

Napoleon, well aware of this, established, be- 
sides his family police, ashe called it, a Secret 
Police, divided into two great branches; one for 
all citizens, or those not attached to the army: 
a second for those belonging to the army. In 
speaking of police, | mean the secret police, which 
must not be confounded with the ordinary po- 
lice, generally established, and always highly 
useful in every well-organized country, and in 
every good and regular army. 

The Secret Citizen’s Police had immense rami- 
fications. It was established after Bonaparte’s 
residence in the Luxemburg, and subsequently 
in the Tuilleries, Saint Cloud, Fontainebleau, 
Rambouillet, and in shert, wherever the court 
resided; and even in the United States, and in 
allthe courts of allies, or enemies, or neutral 
powers, and particularly in England. Its organ- 
ization was large, and cost millions. The post 
office was one of its powerful allies; Fouche 
and his subalterns another. Among its spies 
were ministers of state, ambassadors, senators, 
counsellors of state, many emigrants, even writ- 
ers,—as the poet Esmenard, Colleville, the 
writers of tales, Lasalle, Pigault, Lebrun, and 
many others. These received pensions of from 
six thousand to forty thousand francs a-year, 
which were paid them as spies of the govern- 
ment. <A second class was established amongst 


-the lower order of the people, who received not 


less than one thousand francs, and ten times 
that sum for extraordinary services. Every spy 
had first a small printed card—afterwards a 
medal or a ribbon,—by which all commanders 
of armed men, inspectors, commissaries, and of- 
ficers of the government, were ordered to assist 
the bearer whenever he judged proper to call 
for assistance. And wo to him who would re- 
fuse to obey! He was sure to be severely pun- 
ished. 

The first class of spies frequented the houses 
of foreigners of distinction, ambassadors, etc., 
reported their words and actions—sometimes 
inventing a little, to give themselves the greater 
importance. Bonaparte, not satisfied with having 
Vincennes and the Temple as state-prisons, ex- 
tended them upon the whole territory of France. 
They were established in the citadel of Saumur, 
at Ham, Lands Koane, Pierre Chatel, and Fen- 
nestrelles; and by a formal decree of the 3d of 
March, 1810, passed by the council of state, the 
letters de cachets were again re-established. 

The Secret Military Police was established un- 
der the Consulate, when Alexander Berthier 


was minister of war and chief of the staff. The 
immense war offices were then divided into two 
vast, distinct branches, and occupied two differ- 
ent large hotels. The one was called the war 
office for the materiel de la guerre, under whose 
orders were the different ‘contractors, the in- 
tendants, commissaries, and all those employ- 
ed in the administration of the army. Of this 
General Dejean was fora long time the head. — 
The other—du personnel de la guerre—occupied 
itself with the persons of the soldiers; up to the 
marshals of empire, their advancement, pay, 
etc. 
de Feltre, was a long time the chief. Among 
these persons—shameful to relate—were indivi- 
duals base enough to accept the office of espio- 
nage over their friends and companions in arms. 
Both heads of these two offices established an 
alphahetical register, in which the superior 
officers from the lieutenant-colonel up to the 
generals-in-chief were marked; and so from 
adjuints aux commissaires des guerres, up to the 
intendants of an army. 

In these registers were marked their names, 
places of birth, families, actions in which they 
had been distinguished, their education, manner 
of thinking, etc. This kind of dictionary was fre- 
quently used by Napoleon, and served him as a 
guide for the different promotions; and he gene- 
rally favoured those officers who had served with 
him in Italy or in Egypt. Those who had serv- 
ed under Moreau or Pichegru were either strik- 
en out from any advancement, or at last promo- 
ted after having waited a long time, or distin- 
guished themselves by brilliant deeds. 

Military spies were now spread every where, 
in the staffs, the camps, in the administrations, 
and even in the military hospitals. These spies 
received as rewards not only money, but rapid 
promotion, and crosses of the Legion of Honor! 
lhe evil became so great that the superior offi- 
cers and the generals were obliged to be very 
cautious in their words and actions, that they 
might not eneounter the risk of béing denounc- 
ed, suspended, or recalled. All those who 
have been in the army, or who have resided at 
Paris, well know, that from 1800 to 1805 there 
were many generals and inferior officers out of 
all active service, from being suspected of op- 
position to Bonaparte, or from having served 
under Moreau. 

I may here mention some facts which have 
not hitherto transpired, and which may serve 
to show in what consisted, at that time, the po- 
lice for those attached to the army, and for 
those who were not military characters. 

The day before General Moreau’s trial, Gene- 
ral T———- had invited me to dine with him, 
with five other superior officers, at Very's, one 
of the most famous restaurateurs upon the 7ér- 
rasse les Feuillans, in the garden of the Tuil- 
leres. After dinner, we went to take a walk 
in the most retired corners of the garden, 
where nobody could hear us; and we spoke of 
the pending trial of General Moreau, which the 
greatest majority of the numerous officers then 
assembled at Paris disapproved of highly.— 
Each of us gave his opinion with a true military 
frankness—in stronger terms perhaps than usual 
—as we were under some excitement from our 
recent conviviality. One of our number, a 
colonel ofa regiment of cavalry, then in Paris, 
said: If this d d Corsican dares to con- 
demn Moreau to death, I will march at the 
head of my whole regiment to liberate him, 
sword inhand!” ‘Oh bah!’’I observed, “the 
little Corsican is too cunning to give you that 
trouble. He will never dare to do it!” * You 
are much mistaken, my friend,’’ said General 
T » “I know him better. He will dare 
uch more than you think.” Every one of us 
had something to say against Bonaparte, We 
separated, however, without thinking more of it. 
I went the same evening to the opera, which 
continued until about twelve o’clock. Coming 
home, I was surprised to hear that an aid-de- 
camp of General Junot, then governor of Paris, 
had been at my hotel in search of me, and had 
left word that I must call to see him immediate- 
ly. When I arrived, the general said to me, 


half in earnest, half in jest: ‘Do you know, 


Of this department General Clark, Duke | 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


that the first Consul is much displeased with 
you, and has formally deputed me to give you a 
severe reprimand.” What is the matter now?” 
I inquired, nota little surprised. ‘ What kind 
of conversation had you this afternoon in the 
Tuilleries! The first Consul is surprised that 
vou meddle ina business with which you have 
noconcern. ‘Tell him, Junot,’said he, ‘in my 
name, to take care not to talk too much.” Did 
you not know,” continued Junot, “ that Gene- 


rals J and T , the Adjutant-Gene- 
rals B and H » Colonels S$ 
and D had been arrested since eight 


o’clock? How could you speak so frankly with 
persons not well known to you?” I admitted 
that I had spoken freely; and promised to go 
the next day and speak with General Bonaparte 
myself upon the subject. 

Accordingly, the next day I was despatched by 
General Berthier, to whose staff I belonged, to 
the first Consul, on business. Having finished 
reading the letter of which I was the bearer, 
he turned to me, and said: “Have you seen 

Junot?” “Yes, general.” ** What has he said 
to you?” That he had received an order from 

you toreprimand me. ‘The truth is, general, 

we were all pretty hot; and our tongues ran 
away with our heads.” ** How!’’ said he: **and 
the others, were they in the like situation?” 

Oh yes, in a much worse state!” “ Well, 

well,” added Napoleon, ‘let it pass—but take 

care!” said he, in dismissing me. 

The next day all were released from their 
arrests, after having received a sharp reprimand 
front General Junot, and the matter was settled. 
But what was truly curious in this dark business, 
was, that in order to prevent us from being ac- 
quainted with the spy who had reported our 
conversation, the villain was himself arrested 
with the five others! We had afterwards some 
suspicion, but no evidence of the base denun- 
ciator. 

When, in 1809, the English invaded the Pol- 
ders, and menaced Antwerp, which had but a 
weak garrison, the greater part of the French 
army was in Austria and Spain, and the few 
troops of the line and the disposable gendarme- 
rie which had remained in France were sent in 
stages, wagons, and carts—travelling day and 
night—to Antwerp. General Clarke, Duke de 
Feltre, then minister of war, named Marshal Ber- 
nadotte, Prince of Ponte Corvo, commander-in- 
chief ad interim of this army, and sent him to 
Antwerp. Bernadotte was then inthe country, 
near Paris, having recently arrrived from Aus- 
tria, asa kind of extle,—disgraced and ill treated 
by Napoleon. He nevertheless hesitated not a 
moment to obey, and showed so much activity, 
skill, and energy, that in the short space of a 
fortnight, Antwerp was saved, and the Polders 
cleared. As soon as Napoleon received the 
news of this English invasion, he ordered Gene- 
ral d’Hastrel, brother-in-law of the Duke de 
Feltre, Baron Conroux de Pepinville, and three 
others—myself included—-to depart fiom Schon- 
bran, near Vienna, and to proceed to Antwerp. 
The Emperor observed to me very kindly: ** 1 

‘ name you, as being well acquainted with these 
northern languages;'I hope you will render us 
good*service,’’? etc. In a few minutes after- 

wards we all took our leave. . 

Bernadotte was secretly displeased when Ge- 

neral d’Hastrel showed him his (d’Hastrel’s) no- 
mination to succeed General Rostolan as his 
chief of the staff. The latter was removed and 
named governor of Brussels; he being a well- 
known friend of General Moreau, and appoint- 
ed by Bernadotte, who was secretly opposed to 
Bonaparte. The policy of the latter required 
their separation; and in order to mitigate this 
harsh measure, Napoleon wrote to his dear and 
beloved cousiz, the Prince of Ponte Corvo,a 
flattering letter of thanks for his services, his 
ardent zeal, etc. But a few hours afterwards 
Bernadotte heard with no small ‘surprise and 
vexation of his own removal—Napoleon having 
named Marshal Bessieres to the command of the 
army du Nord, which the former had organized 
at the expense of great exertion, and restless 
nights, in which he was greatly assisted by Ge- 
ueral Rostolan! 
- By these Machiavelic manceuvres, Napoleon 
lost two excellent chiefs, full of talents, zeal and 
probity—and thusit happened, that Bernadotte, 
highly displeased, did not hesitate to act secret- 
ly against all the measures of the vile military 
police, as the followiug fact may prove: 

I had served in quality of Governor-general 
of Bernadotte’s head quarters, during the cam- 
paign of 1806 and 1807, against Prussia and 
Russia, and had gained his friendship. He re- 

- ceived me, therefore, upon my arrival at Ant- 


werp, very cordially, and charged me with the 
organization of about twelve thousand militia } 


men. I remained but a few hours at Antwerp, 
being obliged to travel, with the necessary offi- 
cers and a strong escort of cavalry, through the 
country, to collect and arm the men, name the 
officers, etc. When in the fine Island of Bom- 
mel, one day, much engaged with General Du- 
roure and his chief of the staff, Colonel V . 
I received an express from Marshal Bernadotte, 
and a short note, stating briefly that he had re- 


War, in the emperor’s name, requesting him to 
arrest Colonel V , seize his papers, and 
send him, with an officer of the gendarmerie, 
to Paris. In consequence of this, | was re- 
quested to tell General Duroure to keep a 
watchful eye upon his chief of the staff, until 
Captain Blachere of the gendarmerie could ar- 
rive from Antwerp, and arrest him and his pa- 
pers. 

As the Adjutant-Commandant V——, was 
my friend, and an excellent young man, I felt 
greatly grieved to see him the unhappy victim 
of some base spy. Bernadotte esteemed him 
much, and said in his note, “that I might per- 
haps find some secret means of saving him.”’— 
l accordingly took General Duroure aside, show- 
ed him the note I had received, and asked him 
if he could assist me tosave V > Duroure 
was an honest man—a long time thrust aside by 
Bonaparte as one not blindly attached to him, 
and a decided enemy of his infamous police 
system—so degrading to every man of feeling 
and honor. He assured me that he would do 
all in his power for so brave an officer, I now 
took Colonel V—— aside, imparted to him the 
fate which awaited him—adding: “If you feel 
guilty, avoid disgrace by a speedy flight. 
not, remain and brave the storm.” 

V— changed color, and confessed that he 
had spoken, when in Madrid, a year before, in 
very strong terms against the hypocritical entry 
of Prince Murat into Spain, and the crooked 
policy of Napoleon in regard to that unhappy 
country. At this time much depended upon 
connexions, protections, and above all how Bo- 
naparte might be disposed towards the prisoner. 
I therefore asked V , if he had served with 
Napoleon in Italy or in Egypt, and if he had 
any powerful friends at court? He replied, that 
he had served with Dumouriez, Pichegru, and 
Moreau;and that he had always despised the idea 
of becoming a courtier. Pleased with his an- 
swer, I told him to lose nota moment—but to 
fly, and that Duroure and myself would readily 
assist him. And so we did. He soon reached 
the English fleet in a fisher’s boat, and was 
saved, 

The brave Captain Blachere arrived some 
hours afterwards from Antwerp. Wien he 
learned that the bird had flown, he turned to- 
wards ne, and whispered witha smile: So 
much the better. 1 can dispense with the dis- 
agreeable task (de ma corvee) of conveying him 
to Paris. 

With the return of Gudinot to Antwerp, 
came joy, frankness and activity; and the mise- 
ble spies dared not show their faces. This brave 
and bold grenadier said, two days after his ar- 
rival, at one of his large dinner parties: “Gen- 
tlemen, do your duty strictly—amuse yourselves 


—talk freely and openly, as true Frenchmen, 
and brave and honest soldiers are used to speak, , 


and fear nothing. Should there be among you 
some faux frere, let him look to his neck!”’— 


stay there was not a single secret denunciation; 
and V ’s escape was soon forgotten in the 
rapidity of our march towards Amsterdam. 

I should state as a fact honorable to the 
French army, that very few officers so far for- 
got themselves as to accept the vile office of a 
spy; and whenever any individual was suspect- 
ed, he was despised and often exposed to rough 
treatment. The following fact may illustrate 
this assertion: 

In 1810, I was named, by Marshal Macdonald, 
Duke of Tarentum, on joining him at Genoa, 
from Amsterdam, Governor-genearl of the great 
head-quarters and grand prevost ofthe army of 
Catalonia, which he thencommanded. Gene- 
ral Suchet, at the head ofthe army of Aragon, 
joined us in November, at Mora, a fine village on 
the river Ebro; and thus I received the double 
charge of the two armies. 

I was intimately acquainted with General 
Guilleminot, and Nugues St. Cyr, the former 
chief of the staff of Catalonia, the latter of the 
army of Aragon. We were frequently toge- 
ther, and when alone spoke freely of the detes- 


ceived a peremptory order from the Minister of 


if 


The spies were thus silenced, and during our. 


table military spy system. Our suspicions fell 


particularly upon of our staff officers, and I 
promised to have sharp eye on him. As 
grand prevost, the military code gave me, in 
time of war, the unlimited power to punish any 
crime committed by the army, or the inhapi- 
tants of the laud occupied by our army, and even 
to pronounce and execute sentence of death, 
without any appeal, against those deservingit. 

Wherever our head-quarters were, Marshal 
Macdonald had requested me to come every 
morning early to his bed-chamber, to make him 
my report of the occurrences of the last twen- 
ty-four hours, and receive his orders. 1 found 
him one morning in his bed, greatly dispirited. 
He had received the evening before a cabinet’s 
courier from Napoleon, ordering him to give to 
General Suchet two of his best divisions, a large 
part of his artillery park, engineer, artiller:, 
and staff officers. Lasked the marshal if he hat 
not inadvertently given some motives of susp 
cion to the emperor, which might have induced 
him to give the command of such importaut 
sieges as those of ‘Tortosa and Tarragona~-strorg 
places situated both in Catalonia and under tue 
immediate jurisdiction of his command—t a 
simple leutenant-general,* instead of a mar- 
shal ofthe empire? Aftersome minutes’ retec- 
tion, he answered, that he remembered having 
spoken, on one oceasion, perhaps too frerly, 
when at Reuss. We had tarried, some morths 
before, atthe large city of Reuss—the second 
afyer Barcelona in Catalonia—during which a 
rich merchant, an inhabitant of the place, was 
denounced to Meas a very suspicious pe'’son, 
who was accustomed to give secret informition 
to General Baron d’Eroles, one of the Catalmian 
leaders, concerning all that passed at our lead- 
quarters. I soon intercepted, at the outyosts, 
oue of his emissaries, upon whom was tand 
a note, which the bearer confessed he had re- 
ceived from the merchant, Senor B . The 
note gave a statement of our forces in and 
the city, in artillery, infantry, cavalry, etc. It 
Was sucii a document as authorized me totry 
und sentence its unhappy author to be hansed. 
He endeavoured to deny his hand-writing, but 
when compared with other of his writings, the 
fact was so evident that he confessed its gnu- 
ineness. The peasant who bore it, being iino- 
cent, was reprimanded and set at liberty. I 
sent my interpreter, a French emigrant, Aybe 
Berrier, secretly in search of the padre corfes- 
sor of the family of the prisoner, and to suggest 
to him, (as if coming entirely from the Abbe, ) 
tocall on me with the wife and her two chil- 
dren, for a pardon. Meanwhile I requested a 
secret interview from the marshal, to whom I 
gave abrief account of what had passed. He 
approved of my course, and promised to act ac- 
cordingly. 


I had scarcely begun to dine, when ene of 
my aid-de-camps came running in to inform me 
that a curate, a lady andtwo children, were 
without, waiting anxiously to speak with me. 
1 left my merry guests, and made a sign to the 
Abbe to follow me. Iwas greatly moved to 
see them all four suddenly prostrate themselves 
before me, uttering loud cries, and begging me 
to spare the life of the unhappy man. 1 could 
ot restrain a tear. 1 ordered them to rise, and 
to sit down and be composed. The clergyman 
had a large memorial in Spanish, which he hand- 
ed tometoread. It contained protestations 
of devotion to the emperior, to the marshal, and 
to us all, with many prayers that God might 
grant us along and happy life. It ended with 
the offer of as much money as he could com- 
mand, if I would pardon him. I was about to 
tear the paper in pieces, as coming from the 
criminal himself, dated from the Capilla,t’ and 
signed by him. I returned it to the curate, and 
told him to burn it, as it was a document very 
improper, and even offensive to us all. I then 
wrote anote to the Marshal, in which I express- 
ed willingness to revoke my sentence, if such 
a course would receive his approval. The same 
evening the merchant was set at liberty. He 
was very grateful, and afterwards rendered us 
valuable services. The relation of this fact is 
necessary to illustrate the conversation held with 
the marshal at Mora. 


“TI wasso excited,” continued Macdonald, 
“at the sight of this unnhappy family, that I 
well remember having said, loud enough to 
be heard by all my guests, ‘that I wished much 
to be relieved from my command!’ ” I asked 
him if he remembered any of the officers who 
had heard him say these words? “Yes, I think 
so: there were Generals Taviel, Guilleminot, 
Frere, Salm, Palombini, Colonels Delort, Four- 
nier, Adhemar, Grange, V *? “Stop, stop, 


Monsieur le Marechal,” said 1: “ I think I 
your man!” 

Colonel V————, an Italian by birth, was a 
handsome, dandy youth about nineteen years of 
age, who, in the last campaign against Austria, 
had been made lieutenant, captain, lieutenant. 
colonel, and had been sent recently by Napo. 
leon, upon the proposition of his Major-general 
Berthier, Prince of Neufchatel, in quality of ad. 
jutant general or colonel, in the staff of the 
army of Catalonia. His name had frequently 
been mentioned to me as suspicious. I had 
heard of his having gained the two orders of the 
Legion of Honor and the Italian order of the 
Iron Crown; and of his various and rapid pro. 
motion, through the influence of his aunt, the 
beautiful and witty Countess V——-, the avow. 
ed mistress of the Major-general, Prince of 
Neufchatel. He had repayed these favors, not 
in a battle-field, like his fellow-officers, but by 
becoming a spy over his companions and sv. 
periors. 

Bonaparte possessed the true Italian charac. 
ter—mistrust and profound dissimulation. He 
confided generally in the venality of mankind, 
and thought he could buy every one with gold 
and baubles—titles and orders. He ordered 
Vv — to Catalonia, to observe, particularly, 
the actions of Macdonald. Napoleon had never 
liked Macdonald, not even after the battle of 
Wagram, when he embraced him before us all, 
and said to him; “Macdonald, let us forget the 
past; let us be friends; I name you marshal, ” ete, 
He learned only to appreciate Macdonald when 
it was too late, —namely, at the time of his fore- 
ed abdication at Fontainebleau. 

When I lett Macdonald’s cabinet at Mora, I 
called Captain Lavalette into my apartment, 
and questioned him concerning Colonel V——. 
He gave me a minute account of his various dis- 
honorable traits, which confirmed me in my 
plan. I charged Lavalette to seek, in some 
public place, a pretertce to quarrel with the 
spy, and to provoke him to single combat. He 
replied, that he was too greata coward to ac- 
cepta challenge. I suggested the employment 
of such personal insults as could not but degrade 
him in the eyes of every officer; taking care to 
do it in presence of many witnesses. “ Should 
he accept your challenge,” I added, “it matters 
little. You are a good fencer; give him a les- 
son—but spare his life. Notwithstanding our 
laws are severe against duelling, the affair shall 
not affect you much. A few hours of arrest 
shall end the matter.” 

The crowd of officers at our head-quarters at 
Mora was very great. The junction of the 
two armies encamped round the village, had 
filled the cafes and billiard-rooms to overflow- 
ing. In one ofthe latter, Captain Lavalette 
found his man. He succeeded in provoking a 
quarrel with him, but the craven refused the 
combat, under the futile pretence, that, asa 
colonel, he could not condescend to fight with 
a mere captain, The contest grew warm; and 
Lavalette—who was generally beloved and sup- 
ported by all the by-standers—gave him two or 
three substantial boxes on the ear, publicly 
proclaiming him a coward. This was enough. 

As grand prevost, I soon received the official 
report of what had happened. 1 sent for both 
oficers—gave a sharp reprimand to Lavalette— 
and ordered him to keep his room, under arrest. 
When my aid-de-camp had retired, I told Y—— 
that he could not, after such a public insult, re- 
main longer among us, as his behaviour might 
expose him—without my being able to protect 
him—to new insults, and I gave him the friend- 
ly advice, therefore, to return immediately to 
Paris, and to ask for another army. He readily 
embraced my hint, and thanking me, requested, 
anxiously, that I would make no report to the 
minister of war, as he was perfectly able to ex- 
cuse himself for leaving the army—as ‘* unwell, 
and unfit todo his duty during a winter cam- 
paign!” 

The following fact may serve to show the 
manner in which the civil secret police acted 


upon strangers of distinction, and French high 
functionaries: 


In 1807 I had made a journey from Paris, 
where I resided, into the beautiful Touraine— 
the garden of France. I had been appointed 
Adjutant-general to the emperor’s staff. On my 
return to Paris, I found a letter from the Count 
of Wackerbart, a Hanoverian gentleman, a fel- 
low student of mine at the University of Got- 
tingen. He stated that he had recently arrived 
from Hanover—had called to see me—and not 
finding me within, he requested me to call at 
his hotel immediately upon my arrival, as he 
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portance. I drove to his hotel, and was sur- 
prised to find only his groom and his other ser- 
vants, who acquainted me, in a very dejected 
tone, that their master had disappeared three 
days before; and they feared some accident had 
happened to him. 1 sent forthe landlord, He 
expressed his suspicions that the count had been 
arrested; for he had himself been summon- 
ed, the same day, to appear before the pre- 
fect of police, who asked him many questions 
concerning the count. I drove instantly to the 
Hotel of the Prefecture of Police, but could 
Jearn nothing except that my friend had been 
arrested upon a very grave denunciation, and 
jhat his case depended on the minister of the 
general police, to whom I was directed toapply. 

I did so; and found M. Fouche, Duke of 
Otranto, who received me with that gravé, ri- 
diculous politeness, which most of the public 
officers assumed at that period. I spoke with 
frankness and warmth in favour of my friend; 
and finally succeeded in convincing the duke 
that he was an honest and good man, and that 
it was impossible for him to have spoken disre- 
spectfully of a sovereign, of whose powerful 
protection he was so much in need; and I offer- 
ed to be answerable with my head for the cor- 
rectness of his course during his stay at Paris. 
When I had concluded, the duke rang the bell, 
and calling one of his clerks to accompany me, 
he handed me a sealed order—directed to the 
commandant at the Z'empel, where my friend, 
the count, was shut up aw secret—sayinz, as he 
placed it in my hand: ‘*Go, and announce to 
your friend he is at liberty. But remember! 
you are held responsible for his future conduct 
with your own head!” 

Full of joy, I drove with speed to the Tempel. 
I was received by the commandant with great 
state and authoritative formality. After a painful 

“detention for nearly any hour, by reason of tedi- 
ous forms, I had the pleasure of embracing my 
friend—yet in what a wrecthed state! He was 
already pale and haggard—but his eyes gleamed 
with delight. Itook him in my carriage, and 
conveyed him to my hotel. , 

The following was the cause of his arrest: 
Two days after his arrival at Paris, a gentleman 
in an elegant carriage sent his servant, in rich 
livery, to the hotel, with a request to be permit- 
ted to have the honour of seeing, for a few mo-| 
ments, the Seigneur Allemand Count de Wack- 
erbart. He was instantly admitted, and very 
politely received by the count, who was highly 
pleased when the stranger announced, that, 
having heard that he was an amateur of pic- 
tures, he had come to offer his services in intro- 
ducing him to one of his friends, who would be 
happy to show him a fine collection. The count, 
who was, in truth, a great amateur, eagerly ac- 
cepted the invitation. This kind gentleman 
was M. de C , a secret spy of high rank. 

He became daily more and more intimate, 
and finally proposed to the count to dine with 
him at Bagatelle, one of the most fashionable 
restaurateurs in the Bois de Boulogne, near 
Paris. The count drank like a German—and 
the spy dropped some hints against the empe- 
ror, and asked him what he thought of him?— 
Wackerbart, being alone with a person in whom 
he confided, replied frankly, “that Bonaparte 
had deceived the French nation and ruined Ger- 
many—that he was a tyrant, and cordially de- 
tested by all Germans.” ‘These words were not 
noticed; but the next day after dmner, he not 
only repeated them, but committed much great- 
er imprudences. M. de C——, who feared 
that these expressions might have been over- 
heard, began to feel a warm friendship for the 
court, and assured him, most sincerely, in my 
presence, when we met him subsequently at 
Tivoli, that he could not help denouncing him 
and causing him to be arrested—for fear of be- 
ing himself arrested! 

This arrest was accomplished as follows: 
When the count had dined with C — , the lat- 
.ter took him into his carriage, and drove out of 
hearing in the Champs Elysees. Here they 
alighted, and when alone, C took the liber- 
ty of representing to him in warm terms the 
consequence of his speaking too freely. But 
Wackerbart disregarded these hints; and being 
a little intoxicated, exclaimed with vehemence, 
that he was a free man—a German nobleman, 
and not a slave, and that he had a right to speak 
what he felt. Seeing that he paid no regard to 
his remonstrances, his friend was forced, he said, 
to arrest him. He proposed to go to the Opera 
Comiquie, at Eaydeau. While in the box, 
C—— absented himself for a few moments.— 
‘He soon came in, and seated himself quietly at 
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tered the box, and informed the couht that there 
was a gentleman at the entry of the theatre very 
desirous to see him on urgent business. “The 
count, not having the least suspicion of the 
‘ business,’ followed the agent—M. de C —— 
remaining in the box, He was conducted to 
the street and to a coach, in which sat the “gen- 
tleman who was expecting him”—an officer of 
the gendarmerie, who arrested him in the name 
of his majesty the emperor, and, pistol in hand, 
ordered him to sit near him—quickly, and with- 
out noise. The carriage door was immediately 
shut, and two police officers mounted behind 
and one on the box—and off they drove, with 
the utmost speed. On arriving at the Temple, 
he was placed in a well-secured room, with 
strong iron bars at his window. No one an- 
swered his questions, or took the least notice of 
him. He was roughly treated, and not permit- 
ted to have any communication from without. 
In this wretched situation he remained until I 
fortunately effected his release. 

I cannot better close this paper—extended, 
already, it may be, beyond the patience of the 
reader—than by expressing the corroborating 
sentiments of a French writer of repute: The 
Secret Police of Napoleon, organized at the 
Luxemburg, was intended to act as a check up- 
onthe public police. There existed, at first, 
that of Duroc and Moncey; later, that of Davoust 
and Junot. Madame Bonaporte termed this a 
vile system of espionage; yet all observations of 
its inutility were disregarded. Bonaparte had 
the weakness to suspect Fouche, and looked 
upon this precaution as necessary. It is diffi- 
cult t» form an idea of the follies, the absurdi- 
ties, the romances of the bulletinists, both no- 
ble and plebeian. The police, as a political in- 
strument, was a dangerous thing; it forged, 
or, to speak more correctly, entertained, fed, 
and fostered a greater number of false conspi- 
racies than it ever detected and counteracted 
those which were real. The political police— 
an offspring of our revolutionary troubles—has 
survived them. The police of the safety, 
health, well-being, and order of society, has 
come to be considered as only secondary; it has 
of consequence, been neglected. We live in 
times when attention is airected more to spy 
out whether a citizen goes to mass and con- 
fession, than to protect him from a band of rob- 
bers. Such a state of things is unfortunate for 
the country; and to much better purposes might 
be applied that money which is spent in guard- 
ing the object of pretended suspicion, in domes- 
tic inquistion; in corrupting the friends, the re- 
lations, the servants of the man marked out for 
destruction. This leprosy of modern society, 
growing out of our revolutionary troubles, has 
continued, like the times that gave it birth, 
suspicious, restless, deceitful, inquisitorial, 
vexatious, tyrannical—greedy of plots, which it 
discovers because it has created them. Who 
has not heard, even in the drawing room, such 
whispers as these addressed to a warm speaker: 
‘Take care!—be moderate! Such a one is said 
to be of the police!’ Since the establishment 
of a minister of police in France, his power has 
ever depended upon two prime movers—gold 
and informers. What can be said of that exe- 
crable race of spies, known under the term 
Baits, whose duty and inclination are, always to 
undermine that virtue which they have never 
known, and to drag it into crime, which is their 
element—to urge the unfortunate being who 
has fallen into their toils, from a vague feeling of 
discontent, into crimes—being his actual accom. 
plices, before becoming his accusers!—esta- 
blishing the melancholy truth, that the human 
heart is the arsenal of all perfidy and ofall evils! 
It iscertain, and the proofs abound, that the 
acts of the police have but too frequently en- 
couraged the crime, to have the merit of de- 
nouncing, and the satisfaction of punishing.— 
These agents are restrained by no rule; to pro- 
voke their victims, they may do all and say all. 
Their medal, and a piece of ribbon, protects 
them. And these sentiments, reader, proceed 
from one who is himself an ex-Prefect of the Po- 
lice! D. 


* Suchet became, later, a Marshal of France. 

+ The Capilla isa room or a chapel adorned with 
an altar, a crucifix, a burning lamp, ete., in which 
a criminal condemned to death, is placed twenty- 
four hours before his execution. A-cleagyman re- 
mains with him to prepare him to die. He is car- 
ried trom the Capilla to the scaffold. 


The Cholera has entirely disappeared from 
Halifax. 


his side. A little time after, a police agent en- 


BRINGING HOME. 
BY WILLIAM HOWITT. . . 
To every true Englishman home is a magic 
sound; every true English author stamps upon 
his page an intense feeling of its sacred and af- 
fectionate power. The thousand incidents, in- 
terests, and relationships that spring thence, and 
wrap our moral life in all its varieties of peace, 
or happiness, or misery, have been depicted by 
the strongest and the feeblest pens, with an 
equal feeling of pleasure, but with far different 
degrees of vigour. ‘Io my mind, no circum- 
stances connected with home are more attrac- 
tive or affecting than the bringing thither indi- 
viduals in the various stages of existence, under 
the various aspects of fortune. J have seen the 
infant, who, to use a Hibernicism, was born from 
home, brought thither. Ihave seen the eager 
groups of servants, of brothers and sisters, 
springing forth from the domestic door as the 
sound ot the carriage approached, in which the 
little stranger and its parents Were coming. I 
have heard the exclamation of delight, of loving 
welcome—seen the earnest looks and gestures 
of curious joy—the crowding round to gaze on 
the little, unknown face—the snatching up of 
the long-desired prize—the hurrying altogether 
of the happy family into that abode which, 
thenceforth, is the home of all. 
Again, I have seen the boy come bounding 
in from his half-year’s absence at school, all life, 
and health, and pleasure—seen the glad em- 
braces and shaking of hands—heard the cries of 
surprise at his growth, his change, his improve- 
ment. I have seen, too, the gentle, timid girl 
return under the same circumstances—seen the 
mother’s kisses, her tears, her proud smiles— 
seen the former playmate waiting to welcome, 
her; and beheld what a change a little time had 
made even in these young creatures;—how the 
gay familiarity of the days ere they parted, were 
gone—how they looked at each other, and felt 
strange, and evidently wondered in their own 
minds at the alteration in each other, so grown, 
so different, so unlike the beings of each other’s 
memory, till they became sad and silent. 
I have seen the tall youth coming from abroad, 
from his first field perhaps—a boy when he went 
—now a man, with a lofty, dashing figure, a 
manly face, a manly voice; and so grown out of 
his former self that it required some time and 
intercourse to discover, in the depths of his 
heart and nature, the beloved being that he 
went away. I have seen Such a youth come 
home, not to the joy and triumph of his family 
—but to die. 1 have stood by the graves of the 
companions of my youth who have dispersed 
themselves in the world, and have not come 
back even to die, but have been borne to their 
native scenes on the bier, that their ashes might 
mingle with the ashes of their kindred. . 
Melancholy home-bringings are these! but 
they show the mighty power that resides in that 
sacred spot. The prodigal in his misery—the 
conqueror in his bed of victory—the poet in the 
glorious sunset of his mortal course, all cry, 
‘*Take me home that I may die! or, if that may 
not be—take me home that I maysleep with my 
fathers!” Though they should have traversed 
the world—though they should have sojourned 
long and contentedly in many nations, so that in 
other people, other manners, other loves, they 
may have forgotten for years their fath:rland, 
yet when the last hour comes, the soul arises in 
its agony, and stretches itself towards the home 
of its youth, and, in the last gushing passion of 
love, would fain, fain fly thither, ere it quits the 
earth for ever. 


It is but afew years ago that I stood by the 
grave of one of the greatest poets, and one of 
the most extraordinary men of this or ary age. 
It was in a little, miserable village: and be had 
gone and dwelt in the lands of old renown—in 
the lands of present and perpetual beauty; he 
had walked with the mightiest, the wisest, and 
most illustrious of the earth; and not only the 
mulitude but they had looked upon him with 
wonder and admiration; he had desired pleasure, 
and reaped it, down to the coarse and jagged 
stubble of pain and barrenness; he had panted 
for renown, and had won it in its fulness; he had 
rejoiced to sail on wide seas, had sate amidst 
the eternal and most magnificent mountains, and 
gathered up thoughts of everlasting grandeur; 
all that was lovely in nature and in man he had 
seen and partaken without scruple, and without 
measure; he had even turned in scorn from his 
native land, and sworn that his bones should 
never lie in its bosom; but death stood before 
him, and his heart melted, and acknowledged 
its allegiance to the mighty power of nature— 


to the irresistible force of early ties—and here, 


from all his wanderings, all his speculations, and 
all his glory, to this little, obscure, and unat- 
tractive nook of earth, he was brought! Nota 
spot of all those distant and beautiful ones might 
defraud this of its rightful due:—nature was 
More powerful than time, or space, or passion, 
or fame; dust must mingle with its kindred dust. 

These things I have seen;—these every one | 
sees, and almost every day,—but it was my lot 
lately to notice one or two incidents arising out 
of this strong law of nature that deserve a more 
particular attention. 

| was paying a rather long visit in one of the 
midland counties, and was in the habit of stroll- 
ing far in the mornings from the habitation of ~ 
my friend into the neighbouring fields, forests, 
and hamlets. As I entered a village one day, 
[ found all its inhabitants unoccupied with their 
ordinary lubours—dressed in their best, and old 
and young collected in groups in the street. I 
immediately imagined that it was the wake; 


| but observing no stalls of toys or sweetmeats, 


no shows or signs of wake amusements, | was 
ata loss to account for the cause of this holi- 
day-aspect of things. The first human crea- 
tures that I approached were some boys; and I 
asked them what particular cause of holiday- 
making they had. ‘* Oh!” said they, “don’t 
you know?—the General is coming!”? 
General!” replied—** what general?” ‘What 
general!” said the lad who had before answer- 
ed me, with an air of wonder—** what general! 
The General, to be sure? Why, Tom,” said 
he, turning, with a laugh, to the boy who stuod 
next him—*he does not know the general!” 
A woman, leaving her company, came up and 
relieved both the boys and myself from our 
dilemma. ‘*General R——,” she said, “is 
coming to-day, after twenty years’ absence.— 
Eo you see that old cottage, about which so 
many people are collected? There live his 
fatherand mother.” His father and mother?” 
1 replied,—* a General’s father and mother live 
in that poorcottage! You surprise me as much 
as my question surprised the boy.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the woman, “it is not every 
day that such things happen; but this is 
General R ’s native village. In that 
house he was born as poor a boy as any in 
the place; but he was a clever, active lad, 
and the clergyman took notice of him; took 
him into his service, and gave him as much 
learning as ifhe had been hisown son. When 
he was grownup, he went as servant to the 
clergyman’s son, who was an* office?, to the 
Indies. ‘There the young gentleman died; but, 
before he did, knowing that he could not live, 
and being very fond of R——, who had served 
him very diligently, and waited on him in his 
illness, and read to him, he made over his com- 
mission to him. He continued many years in 
the Indies, and distingushed himself greatly in 
the wars. He wasreckoned one of the clever- 
est and boldest men in the army; and though at 
first his brother officers looked very shy on him, 
and some even insulted him on account of his 
birth, yet, spite of all, he rose by degrees to the 
rank of Major. Many presents and much money 
he sent to his parents, from time to times but 
at the moment that he returned to England, the 
army was going to Spain, and he was ordered 
to accompany it,—and there he went, almost 
without having set foot on his native shores.— 
There he fought under Wellington, and follow- 
ed him in all his victories in Spain, and thence 
into France, and was in the great battle of Wa- 
terloo. When the war was over, he was sent 
into Canada; and never till this day has he been 
able to set his face towards his native place;—- 
and now he is coming. He has sent many times, 
and wanted his parents to go into a better house, 
but they never would. They said in that they 
had lived almost all their lives, and there they 
would die. He himself had bought the hall,— 
and a gentleman from London has been here 
and had it repaired, and the grounds newly 
laid out, and all, both inside and out, made very 
grand; and to-day there is to be a great dinner 
on the lawn, and the General, and his father 
and mother, and the old clergyman, who is still 
alive, and every body in the village, are to be 
there.” 

As the woman told her story, a crowd of her 
neighbours had got around us; and as she ceas- 
ed began eargerly to tell so many excellent things 
of this General, without one trace of that envy 
which such unusual elevations commonly pro- 
duce, that I declared I must stay and see the ar- 
rival of thisextraordinary man. 1 walked down 
the village, and drew near the cottage of his 
parents. There I beheld an old man, in the 


dress of a rustic, and propped on two sticks, 
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eagerly looking down the lane up which the 
General was to come; while the old woman, in 
a state of fidgety exitement, continually appear- 
ed at the door, looked out, and disappeared 
again. I took my seat under a large sycamore 
tree on the green, and waited the event. Pfe- 
sently I saw the heads of all stretched forward, 
and their eyes fixed on an eminence at some 
distance opposite. Presently there was a cry, 
“ He is coming!” and allran with one accord 
down the lane. I followed them with my eyes, 
and soon discerned a dense crowd hurrying up 
towards the village,—a cloud of dust hovering 
above them as they came. As they drew near, 
repeated hurras announced their triumphal pro- 
cession, and I soon discovered a carriage moving 
along, amidst the waving of hats, and the broad 
grins of hot, merry faces. In a few seconds 
they poured into the village green, a tumultuous 
company of rejoicers. The men covered with 
dust,—the horses and carriage with dust, and 
laurel, and oaken-boughs; they drove rapidly 
up to the old cottage;—hats flew into the air;— 
the whole village rang with one tremendous 
hurra: and amid the bustle I cculd just see the 
gallant officer spring from his carriage, and dis- 
appear in the cottage ina moment. Whata 
moment was that! What a moment to the old 
people! Here was their son—after twenty anx- 
ious years—after all their hopes and fears, and 
longings, and triumphs, here was the crowning 
triumph! Here wastheir son covered with hon- 
ours, and still their son! Not one whit forget- 
ful of his poor old parents!—not a whit asham- 
ed of his native lowly hut! Ina few seconds 
he came out. I caught a glance of his tall, no- 
ble figure,—of his manly, sun-scorched features! 
I saw that tears had been rolling down those 
deeply tanned checks: he would have spoke, 
but his words had fled before his emotion—the 
language of excited nature, but he put forth his 
hand towards the playmates of his boyhood, and 
in a moment it was seized with avidity bya 
dozen eager claimants of recognition; and again 
a loud hurra proclaimed the triumph of the as- 
sembled multitude.. I sate and wept in silence 

All that were present were invited to dine 
with the General on the lawn,—it was too inter- 
esting a scene to be left. I went, and never 
beheld a sight fuller of the nobility of human 
nature, and the blessedness of human life. I 
had time to scan the features of the fortunate 
warrior: and had not the most convincing evi- 

dence to the contrary been before me, should 
have said that lfs whole mien and bearing pro- 
claimed him of aristocratic birth, so noble was 
the expression of his countenance, so gentle 
manly, so free from courseness or restraint of the 
plebeian was his deportment. So much is the 
internal strength and grace of a great nature su- 
perior to the effects of birth or circumstance.— 
I saw the profound happiness with which he 
gazed round on all the friends of his early days, 
or their children; his eyes perpetually returning 
and fixing themselves on those two old people 
—perfect rustics in person, dress, and manners, 
who sate and looked again upon him, asina 
‘dream of strange wonder. 1 saw him clasp to 
his heart that aged priest, who, supported on 
the one hand by a servant, and on tle other by 
his staff, a feeble, silver-headed old man, came 
slowly to the table; and I heard him thank God 
that he had made his happiness perfect by per- 
mitting his parents and his benefactor to witness 
it. 

A beautiful place was that where the table was 
spread. A light canopy was erected over it; 
our feet were on the turf, and around us a thou- 
sand green shrubs whispered in the breeze, a 
thousand sweet flowers breathed the odours 
uponus. Many a joyful day I have witnessed, 
—a happier one than this never! But I cannot 
describe it—I must go on. 

“ Now,” says my friend Patrick Pattel, ‘* if 
you were a clergyman I could give you a good 
thing.” ‘* What Sis that?” said I. Why,” he 
replied, ‘‘arectory of six hundreda year. Our 
old minister is dead, and I have the living to dis- 
pose of. Ihave already a dozen offers for its 

purchase: but if I sell anything it shall be some- 
thing of my own—this [ shall give.” ¢* That is 
right,” I replied. “ And pray give it to some 
worthy man who has nothing besides.” ‘* Let 
me see,” he added, “ who that can be? [ will 
—I think I know the man.” He sate down to 
write, and rising up with a smile, said,—** You 
shall see the effect of this,”—and went out. 

I attempted, on his return, to renew the sub- 
ject: but he took down his gun and said “Come, 
let us have a turnin the fields.” In the fields 
I again returned to the topic; he again turned 
it off, -I was silent, ° 


As we sat at dinner two days afterwards, the 
Rev. Charles N—— was announced. Pendock 
rose up with a sudden flush; and said, “Show 
him in;”—and in the same instant entered a 
clergyman of about his own age, of a most in- 
teresting appearance. He made a most rsepec- 
ble yet dignified obeisance to Pendock: who, 
on his part, sprung towards him, seized him by 
the hand,—cried, “Ten times welcome, my old 
friend Charles,”—and turning to me said, ‘‘Be- 
hold our new Rector!” | 

if 1 was pleased with the appearance of the 
clergyman, I was much more when the excite- 
ment and surprise of the moment were gone by, 
and we sate in the midst of general disclosure. 
1 felt him at once to bea man of high talent, 
genuine piety, and witha heart warm even 
to poetry. I looked repeatedly at Pendock, 
with the design of saying, You have made an 
excellent choice; but I saw in his gratified eye 
and manner, that he was so conscious of it that 
my words were needless. When 1 knew the 
history of Charles N——, I thanked Pendock, 
honoured his judgment, and loved him from 
my soul. 

Charles was the son of a poor widow, who 
had spent the bulk of her income, and lived 
herself in the narrowest style to educate him for 
the church. Scarcely had he taken orders 
when she died: her income died with her, and 
he had no resource but a small curacy which he 
obtained in an obscure village. He had, how- 
ever, passed through the University with high 
honours,—his talents were of the first order: 
he was of an ardent temperament, and felt con- 
fident of pushing his way toa competence in 
the Church. In those days of youthful fancy 
and soaring hope, he saw, and loved, and mar- 
ried. His wife had but little property, Charles 
never connected the ideas of love and money 
in his mind,—he found everything he wished, 
and he looked for fortune from another source. 
But years went on, and on, and still he was 
only a poor curate, while every year added re- 
gularly to his family. As he did not succeed 
to his wish in his profession, he determined to 
try the effects of his pen. He wrote poems 
and essays for periodigals,—-he wrote a volume 
of sermons,—he wrote “ Tales of the Parish,” 
illustrating scenes and characters which he had 
witnessed in the course of his pastoral duties; 
but he found the path of literature as fully pre- 
occupied as that gf church preferment; and 
those buoyant dreams of youth dispersing at 
once, he saw before him a prospect of poverty, 
labour, and obscurity,—a prospect of toil, and 
degradation for his wife,—a prospect for his 
children, which wrung his fine and sensitive 
spirit with inexpressible agony. He sunk into 
a stupor of despondency, that threatened to 
terminate in aberration of intellect. ‘lrhis, at 
length, passed away. The unwearied condo- 
lence and affection of his wife, the sense of his 
duty to her and tohis children, the power of 
religion, roused him again to pursue his gloomy 
track, though it was in tears and sadness of heart. 
Years still went on, and brought nochange, but 
continued increase of family: his vicar regularly 
paid his annual visite, pocketed his eight hun- 
dred, paid his eighty pounds, and departed to 
his distantabode. All his early hopes were 
dead: but they had left behind thema morbid 
fondness for castle building, in which his wife 
would often join him. They would frequently 
sit in their little room,or as they went their quiet 
walk through the fields, beyond the village, 
while their children ran and gathered flowers, 
or pursued insects around them, they would 
please themselves with supposing that some dis- 
tant relation they could not tell who, should die, 
and leave them an unexpected property: or 
they would suppose some particular circum- 
stance should throw a generous patron in their 
way, and they should, at once, rise to happi- 
ness and usefulness: but these dreams glided 
only a few moments, and left their horizon dark- 
er than before. 

As they sate one autumn morning at their 
breakfast-sable, and saw the sun shining on the 
dark leaves of their little garden, and looking 
out beyond, saw its gleam on the silent fields, 
now cleared of harvest, Charles said, “Oh’ how 
blessed are they who can ride far away in such 
a sun as this, and withaheart free from the vul- 
ture-beak of care, a:cend heathy mountains, and 
look forth on the living sea, and breathe its vi- 
gorous gales. Such a life seems half wav to 
heaven; but for us, heaven must be reached at 
one stage, and that through the avenue o 
death.” 

« Ashe uttered these melancholy words, the 
servant entered, and laid a letter on the table. 


He took it up, opened it, and as he read, his 
wife who watched him earnestly, saw his co- 
lour at once vanish, the letter fell, and he sate 
looking on the opposite wall, as stricken with 
some sense-destroying calamity. She sprang 
up, and seized the letter; and at the same in- 
stant, Charles sprung up, and clasping her in a 
convulsive embrace, burst into a torrent of pas- 
sionate tears; and then snatching up his chil- 
dren, one after another, embraced them with 
the vehemence and gestures of a man deranged. 
During this time his trembling wife read the 
letter. It ran thus:— 
**Aldacre, Sept. 2, 18—., 

“Old Friend,—What are you doing? Are 
you settled down toa plentiful portion, or will 
you accept one? Our old raven, who has 
croaked, rather than preached these last ten 
years, has fallen off the perch—Will you suc- 
ceed him? I want a man that will be a friend 
for myself, and a father for my parish—Are you 
the man? There are six hundred a-year, so it 
merits your attention. Pray, come and see— 
Yours, very truly. PENDOCK Patret,”’ 

Charles well remembered Pendock. At col- 
lege they had been great companions, but he 
had never heard of him since; and in all his day 
dreams, Pendock had never presented himself 
asapatron. There wasa levity in the letter 
which would have made a speculation, so far 
as it regarded friendship, rather dubious, had 
he not known the man. But he knew that, 
with a fondness for a little license of speech, he 
had a generous soul, unless much altered, and 
had, too, in his general mood, a sterling love 
of whatever was noble, intellectual, and pure in 
taste. 

Charles was speedily at Aldacre, as we have 
seen; and a little time sufficed to convince both 
patron and rector, that the event which made 
the fortune of one, would eminently augment 
the happiness of both. I sate that evening a 
delighted listener, hearing the two friends re- 
count the histories of college days, and hezring 
Charles lay open the detail of his after-life, up 
to this moment,—a detail which at once sad- 
dened us with the deepest commiseration, and 
made us again rejoice that Providence hac put 
it into the heart of Pendock to write to his old 
associate. 

‘And now, ’ said Pendock, “you must be off 
in the morning for your family. You must pack 
up in haste, and be back ina week.” 

In the morning he was gone with a light 
heart; and immediately Pendock and myself set 
to work. We explored the rectory. The last 
incumbent left no family; there was not a mo- 
ment’s need of delay; we had immediate pos- 
session; and partly with the purchase of the 
best of the furniture, partly with new from the 
neighboring town, we soon had the picturesque 
old place put into most comfortable, and ele- 
gant array. By the day that the new rector 
and his family were to come, all was in order; 
everything looked clean, bright, and habitable. 
Fires were burning within; the garden grass 
plots and walks were all trimmed and cleaned; 
and the villagers were looking, ever and anon, 
out of their doors, to get the first glimpse of 
their new minister. Pendock and myself post- 
ed ourselves under a large old mulberry tree, 
in an elevated part of his pleasure-grounds, to 
watch their approach; and the moment we saw 
the yellow pannels of the chaise flash between 
the trees in the lane, down we ran to meet 
them. 

Never shallI forget this joyful Bringing 
Home! There was the happy father, all flushed 
with smiles, and tears, and happiness; there we 
handed out his wife—a gentle, delicate creature, 
with a lovely face, that long care and sadness 
had stamped their melancholy upon, and which, 
with the expression of present joy, was pale as 
death. We handed her out, but she trembled 
so with emotion, that she could not walk, and 
we bore her in our arms, and laid her upon her 
own sofa, in her own parlour. There, too, were | 
several children, all, except the youngest, who 
was too young to be conscious of the great 
change which had taken place in their destiny 
—full of eager joy and curiosity. .And what a 
delight was it to see Pendock’s exultation, and 
to see the happy father and mother, when Mrs. 
N had a little recovered herself, kneel 
down, with all their children about them, and 
with us, too, and pour out their souls to God in 
thanksgiving, for his great, great goodness, and 
call upon Him for strength and wisdom, to exe- 
cut. those plans of usefulness, so often vowed 
in the days of darkness. 

What a delight was it, too, to go with the 


as they beheld the extent, and comfort, and ya 
rious conveniences of that ample old house, and 
to hear them appropriate each room to its par 
ticular destination. This shall be our breakfast 
room, this our drawing-room; this is Charles’ 
study—oh! how well already supplied with 
books. Kind, kind friend! This our bed room, 
—this fer our guests, there for the childrep 
this for the nursery,—and so on. It was . 
beautiful old place: somewhat low, and some. 
what sombre, and its various projections an; 
gables, overhung with vines and ivy, and othe 
creeping plants—but then it had large bay win, 
dows opening into the garden, through whic) 
summer would send the odours of numberles 
flowers; and the sunshine would come in and ij 
the place with a pleasant glory. Its garden wa 
large and old-fashioned, with its bowery walk; 
and hazle clumps; its fish-pond at the bottom, 
and its mighty plane-tree spreading its branche 
over the rustic seat—over the smooth, Mossy 
turf—over the still waters themselves. But | 
cannot tell all the delights of the parsonage 
its crofts and out-houses, and horse, and cov, 
nor the joy of the people, who instinctively dis. 
covered ina moment that a good friend was 
come amongst them. That evening was one 
of the most blessed of my life. We spent it 
with the Rector and his family, dining with him 
for the first time that he dined in the home of 
his whole future life. It was a day like a day 
in heaven; and Pendoek writes me, that every 


day isto him a day of thankfulness over this 
transaction. 


Saturpay, Ocroper 18, 1834. 


CHEAP PERIODICAL. 

The * Repusuic or Lerreks”’ continues to 
be issued in New York. It has reached the 
17th number. The four last numbers contain 
the conclusion of the ‘“‘ Lights and Shadows of 
Scottish Life,” and a greater portion of the 
‘Adventures of Gil Blas.” A volume of 416 
pages will be completed with the twenty-sixth 
number. The work is beautifully printed on 
fine white paper, and is unquestionably the 
cheapest that is published. Mr. Fessenden, 
No. 112 south Second street, is the Philadel- 
phia Agent. 


The cholera is still said to be severe in many 
places, in the northern part of Ohio. Several 
cases, many of them fatal, had recently occur- 
red in the villages of Zoar and Massillon, on 
the canal, and in the town of Canton, Starke 
county. 


EMPERANCE ON SHIP BOARD. 


One of the Insurance Companies of New 
York has adopted a very commendable regu- 
lation in relation to the temperance habits of 
seamen. It has been determined upon, that 
for the future those vessels that go to sea with- 
out ardent spirits on board, will be insured at 
a lower rate than those which carry the usual 
supply of strong drinks. A correspondent of 
the Boston Atlas, when noticing the subject, 
remarks: 


A more important consideration, in Marine Insu- 
rance, cannot be contemplated, and it isa matter of 
general congratulation, that the practice of having on 
board of ships and vessels any ardent spirits for the 
purpose of drink, is fast wearing away; and to the 
honour of Boston in particular, it may be confidently 
affirmed, from those who have the best opportunity 
of knowing the fact, that, in very few instances do 
the respectable ship owners of this metropolis permit 
any spirituous liquors to be drank on board their 
ships. The great reform in this practice, from what 
was formerly the fashion, has become very notice- 
able. The consequent evils, springing out of the 
use of spirits on board ships, are*so obvious, they 
need not be mentioned here. Do we ever, hardly, 
hear of a loss from perils of the sea, where it has 


glad family, and to witness their satisfaction, 


been ascertained that no ardent spirits have been 
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used on the voyage’? This simple fact is enough.— 
There are no sea risks cr dangers worth so much 
premium to write against; no clouds, tempests, or 
uproars of the deep half so insidious and deceiving; 
no rocks or quicksands half so likely to puzzle the 
brain of the mariner, as those thick fogs and mists 
with which ardent spirits confound and confuse his 
understanding and judgment. Thanks to prevailisg 

ublic opinion, this noxious article is getting to be 
loss and less used on board ships, and the pernicious 
custom which has so generally prevailed, will, no 
doubt, ere long become obsolete. 


The Journal of Commerce ridicules the idea 
of Matthias the impostor, being crazy; Says 
that his derangement is of that orderly and sa- 
gacious character, which secures all ifs pro- 
ceeds for his own pocket. 


Burglaries in Boston. 

The Boston Atlas of Thursday says: “The 
burglars are at work again, and if our citizens 
would remain safe, we must double the num- 
ber of our Dogberries. ‘The thieves seem to 
be of a very genteel character—not common 
stealers of silver spoons, but men of taste and 
judgment, taking their elegant little suppers 
about town with singular coolness, and a most 
laudable regard to the smaller proprieties of 
life. ‘They peal their peaches, we are told, 
‘very delicately;’ and in choosing their cake, 
they are particular to select the ‘best.’ The 
dainty rascals must be caught and fed on skilly 
soup, to cure them of their propensities. We 
learn from the Transcript that they broke into 
No. 3, Tremont place, on Wednesday evening; 
and the same night, according to Briggs’ Bul- 
letin, they entered the Commonwealth’s Insu- 
rance Office, and the cellar of the Firemen’s 
Office. An unsuccessful attempt, we under- 
stand, was also made on Mr. F. W. Dana’s 
Office.” 


CRIMES AND CASUALTIES. 

Rail Road Accident.—A very distressing ac- 
cident occurred near Lancaster on Tuesday 
last. Mr. Lint, an aged and infirm individual, 
who is very near sighted, had placed himself 
upon the rail road track just as the second 
‘train of ears was about starting. He was 
thrown down by the engine, and the whole 
train of cars passed over his leg, mutilating it 
so shockingly that but little hope is entertain- 
ed of his recovery. 

Forger Arrested.—The Cleveland (O.) He- 


rald of the fourth inst. says: 

On Monday morning last. an individual by the 
name of Samuel W. Smith was arrested in this 
place, on suspicion of being a swindler. He pre- 
sented to the Commercial Bank of Lake Erie two 
notes—the one for $1000, and the other for $1500— 
with the signatures of Messrs. Sheldon and Hurd 
of Aurora, and Mr. Carlton of Mantua. The Cash- 
ier, Mr. Handy, having received the same morning 
a handbill offering a reward of one hundred and fitty 
dollars, for the apprehension of a swindler who bad 
forged and passed at the Western Reserve Bank, at 
Warren, a note of 1500 dollars, was led to suspect 
the genuineness of these. He was detained by the 
counting of the money, until the Sheriff was pro- 
cured, when he was taken into custody. Upon ex- 
amination, it appeared that he had in his possession 
bills mostly on the Western Reserve Bank, to the 
amount of 950 dollars. 


Accidents. —The Nantucket Inquirer relates 
the following,— 


A few days since, Mr. Smith, of the firm of Smith 
& Woodward, joiners, of this place, while engaged 
in eresting a large four story building on Commer- 
cial Wharf, fell from one of the upper stories into 
the cellar beneath, broke his lower jaw, and other- 
wise severely injured, himself. He was taken up 
speechless, conveyed immediately home, and is 
now, we understand, doing weil. Such was the 
height from which he fell, that, had he not grasped 
at a beam in his descent, thus partially breaking the 
fall, instant death must have ensued. 

On Wednesday last, Mrs. Glover, widow of Capt. 
Benjamin Glover, while passing on the side walk in 
Centre street, was knocked down, trampled upon, 
and overrun by a horse and cart, going at full speed 
without a driver. She was carried to her residence 
senseless, having almost miraculously escaped being 
crushed to death, though shockingly bruised and 
lacerated. We are happy to learn that the lady is on 
the recovery. 


Dreadful Shipwreck.—The schooner Boun- | 
dary, Capt. Shackford, which arrived at Bos- 

ton on Saturday from Eastport, has furnished 

the Boston Editors with this report:—‘¢ Off 
West Quoddy Head, spoke a St. Andrews 

pilot boat, and received the melancholy intelli- 

gence, that the packet schooner Sarah Pierce, 

from Eastport, was lost 2d inst. on Machias 

Seal Islands, during a gale and thick fog, and 

seventeen persons perished; among them, Capt. 

Pierce and son, John Sweet mate, the cook, 

and thirteen passengers; Joseph Coney and 

Ebenezer Starbard of Eastport, Wm. Fowler 

of Lubec, and Samuel Wiggin jr. of St. John, 

are all the names Capt. Shackford could ascer- 
tain. Mr. Golding, a passenger, and five of 
the crew, were saved, who, with the body of 
Mr. Fowler, were on board the pilot boat, 

which was bound into Lubec. The wreck of 
the Sarah was seen drifting, about six miles 

from the Seal Islands, on the 5th inst. with 
her spars and rigging hanging alongside. It 
was supposed she was laying to, and went 
ashore stern on.” 

Murder.—A person by the name of James 
Cheesman, was killed by George Huntsinger, 
in Union Township, Gloucester county, N. J. 
on Friday week, under the following circum- 
stances. It appears that a number of men had 
assembled for the purpose of digging potatoes, 
and that a dispute arose between Cheesman 
and Huntsinger on soine trivial question—when 
a scuffle ensued, and Cheesman was stabbed 
in the groin with a knife which Huntsinger 
was using for the purpose of cutting the pota- 
toe vines. He died on Wednesday: last.— 
Huntsinger has escaped. 

A Youne Knave.—A boy named Cooper, 
about eleven years of age, was taken to the 
New York Police office on Saturday, on the 


following charge: 

Mr. John Bliven,of the Railroad office, No. 10 
Washington street, stated that over the clerk’s office 
(on the seoond story) iuere was a loft forming the 
third story, in which the trunks of passengers were 
deposited for sate-keeping. Leading-to this loft there 
was 4 general staircase, not passing through any of 
the rooms. On Friday night be discovered that some 
cne had been busily at work during that day, for no 
less than twelve trunks and two carpet bags had been 
broken open, the locks of which were either picked 
or toreed. ‘The contents being principally clothing, 
were stacked up in three piles on the floor, and the 
trunks, &e. entirely emptied. A sharp Jook out 
was kept on Saturday morning, and about 11 o’elock 
Merrit, the officer, caught Cooper, in the room, 
with a pair of boots (part of the property) on his 
legs, another pair under bis arm, anda brush in his 
hat. Merrit took him to the police office, whence 
he wascommitied to bridewell. After which, Mer- 
ritt proceeded to the boy’s lodgings, and obtained a 
large quantity of stolen property. 


FORGERY. 


A few days since a young man went to the 
Branch Bank of the United States at New 
York, and stated to the teller that a check of 
Store, Swan and Mason’s had been lost or 
mislaid, and mentioning the amount, requested 
that if it wa8 offered, it should be stopped. 
He then took from the counter a blank check, 
and filled it, in the name of the above firm, for 
$5000, which was promptly paid by the teller. 
Since which, three other checks have been 
presented and paid to the same individual, 
amounting, in all, to 11,400. The directors 
of the bank having, at their meeting, on Sa- 
turday, discovered that the account of said 
firm was overdrawn, immediately sent them 
word ; and on examining the checks, the four, 
amounting to the sum mentioned, were pro- 
nounced forgeries. Nothing was said upon the 
subject, supposing that the same person might 
again call with another check; and sure 
enough, about 2 o’clock, he walked into the 


| bank and presented a check for $600, which 


would have made his $12,000 complete, if he 
had not been detected. He was immediately 
arrested and committed for trial. He is a 
Canadian by birth, of genteel appearance, and 
about 22 years of age. On examining the 
writing, it resembles the checks forged some 
time since, in the name of S. & M. Allen, by 
which the same bank lost $6000. 


Suicide.—An individual who called himself 
Lieut. Armstrong, on Friday last rode up to 
the public house of Mr. Isaac Leech, a short 
distance over Schuylkill, and after ordering 
his horse to be taken care of, borrowed a wine 
glass, and left the house. He was not seen 
again until Saturday morning, when his body 
was found in Mr. Bartram’s woods, near 
Gray’s Ferry. An empty laudanum bottle was 
found by his side, leaving no doubt upon the 
mind of the Coroner, that the individual came 
to his death voluntarily, by taking laudanum. 


KNOWLES. 
Sheridan Knowles completed a most suc- 


cessful engagement at the Park Theatre, a few 
evenings since. He was in excellent voice, 
and drew down the loudest plaudits by his 
fine acting. The house was thronged with 
the beauty and fashion of the city. The Even- 


ing Star noticing the performances, says:— 


An entire engagement thus performed with no- 
thing but his own glowing and sublime thoughts 
heard within the walls of the theatre, terminating 
with last night in his admirable play of “The Wife.” 
It was easy to perceive from the select composition 
of the house, which was truly throughout a dress 
circle of fashionables and critics, and ail the elite of 
the city, and also from the profound silence with 
which every passage was listened to, that the actor 
was as highly complimented.as he was deeply sen- 
sible of the honour conferred upon him, Mrs. Chap- 
men gained also still prouder laurels by her sweet 
personation of the lovely Marianna. Mason, too, 
was evidently inspired by the occasion. Mr. She- 
ridan Knowles, in sailor costume, repeated some 
spirited lines, of his own, of course, (for he needs 
no other aid,) entitled the Smuggler, the animated 
picture of which, describing a storm, a chase, a 
wreck, the return to wife and children, &c., were 
given in a style that elicited the warmest marks of 
approbation. In conclusion, the cheering, which 
was immense, was ouly stilled by the actor’s ap- 
proaching the foot lights, where, bowing graciously, 
he addressed the audience in, as near as We ean res 
collect, the following words:— | 

** Ladies and Gentlemen,—I thank you for your 
kindness towards me. I feel a due and deep sense 
of gratitude for the honour you have done me; the 
more grateful to me that you have borne with my 
imperfections. [ have been unfortunate in losing 
my voice, and almost the use of my limbs, since my 
arrival, by the fatigues of my voyage; but you have 
listened to me, and cheered me. For the two last 
nights only, I have been myself. I again thank you, 
and look forward with pleasure to appear again be- 
fore you, at a future period.” 


VIDOCQ. 

Waldie’s Circulating Library for Wednes- 
day last, contains a continuation of the Cruise 
of the Midge, and some well written literary 
notices. The “Cruise” is by the author of 
Tom Cringle’s Log. It abounds with admi- 
rable episodes and graphic sketches of nauti- 
cal life and adventure. We shall occasionally 
offer an extract to ourreaders as we meet with 
a thrilling passage, and can find space. Among 
the literary notices of Waldie is one devoted 
to the memoirs of Vidocq. It is decidedly the 
best that we have met with in relation to the 
notorious thief and thief-catcher, for Vidocq of- 
ficiated in both capacities. He commenced 
his career at the early age of twelve by robbing 
his father, who was an honest baker. Heé af- 
terwards became one of the most notorious 
robbers in all Europe—was confined in half a 
dozen penitentiaries—escaped on half a dozen 
occasions, and in the most adroit manner—re- 
lates a thousand incidents in relation to robbers 
and robberies—proves himself one of the great- 
est scoundrels on the face of the earth, and fin- 


ally becomes the principal agent of the French 
Police of Paris. The book is amusing, enter- 
taining and possibly instructive, but we can- 
not commend its moral tendency. It is a com- 
plete history of roguery—a guide book to the 
art of stealing—and abounds no doubt with 
falsehood. It appears to us impossible that 
any one man could have made so many hair 
breadth escapes—been the hero of so many ad- 
ventures—have discovered so many plots—and 
outwirted so many arch villains as Vidocq 
affirms with regard to himself. The invention 
of the rogue is wonderful. We have not read 
a volume within atwelvemonth that embraces 
so many incidents. Itis carelessly and hoose- 
ly written, although the style is not weak, and 
by no means inanimate. We have only room 
for a single extract. It relates one of a thou- 
sand stories of an equally wonderful character 
that make up the volume. Vidocq is at length 
condemned to the galleys, and proceeds: 


‘Our toilsome journey endured for twenty-four 
days, and on reaching Pont-a-Lezen, we were placed 
in the depot of the Bagne, when the prisoners per- 
form a kind of quarantine, until they have recover- 
ed from their fatigue, and it “has been ascertained 
whether they have any contagious disease. On our 
arrival we were washed in pairs, in large tubs filled 
with warm water, and on quitting the bath our clothes 
were allotted tous. LIreceived, like the others, a 
red frock or cassock, two pair of trowsers, two sail 
cloth shirt§, two pair of shoes, and a green cap, each 
garment and article was marked with the initials 
GAL, and the cap had besides a tin plate, on which 
was the number of the entry in the register. When 
they had given us our clothing, they riveted an iron 
ring around the leg, but did not couple us. 

“The depot of Pont-a-Lezen, being a sort of laza- 
retto, there was not a very rigorous vigilance kept 
up. I was even told that it was easy to get out of 
the rooms and climb the outside walls. ‘I learnt 
this from a man named Blondy, who had once escap- 
ed this way from the Bagne at Brest, and hoping 
to profit by this information, I made arrangements 
to avail myself of the first opportunity. We somes 
times had loaves given to us, weighing eighteea 
pounds each, and on quitting Morlaix, I had hollows 
ed out one of these and jfilled it with a shirt, a 
pair of trowsers, and some haodkerchiefs. It was 
a new kind of portmanteau, and passed unsuspected. 

Lieutenant Thierry bad not given me to a special 
watch; on the contrary, having learnt the grounds of 
my condemnation, he had told the commissary, when 
speaking of me, that with men as orderly as I was, 
he could manage the chain as easily asa girl’s school. 
L had then inspired no mistrust, and looked about 
me to execute my project. I at first contemplated 
cutting through the wall of the room in, which I was 
placed, A sieel chisel left by accident on the foot 
of my bed by a turnkey prisoner, who rivetted the 
aukle cuffs, served me to make the opening, whilst 
Blondy cut my irons. This completed, my come 
rades made a figure of straw, which they put in my 
place, to deceive the vigilance of the argousins on 
guard, and soon, clothed in the garmenta I had con- 
cealed, I got into the court-yard of the depot. ‘The 
walls which environed it were at least fifteen feet 
high, and to climb them I found I must get somes 
thing like a ladder, a pole served as a proxy, but it 
was so heavy and so long that it was impossible for 
me to drag it over the wall, to aid my descent on the 
other side After many trials, as vain as they were 
psinful, | was compelled to risk the leap, in which I 
succeeded so badly, and came down so violently on 
my legs, that l could scarcely drag myself into a 
bush that was near. [hoped that when the pain had 
somewhat abated, I could escape before daybreak, 
but it beeame more excessive, and my feet swelled 
so prodigiously, that | was compelled to give upall 
hopes of escape. 1 dragged myself along, as well as 
I was able, to the door of the depot to return to my 
cell, thinking thereby to diminish the number of 
blows which would be assuredly bestowed upon me, 
A sister whom I asked for, and to whom I told all, 
had me conveyed into a room where my feet were 
dressed. ‘This excellent woman, who compassion- 
ated my lot, went to the commandant of the depot, 
and obtained my pardon by her solicitations, and at 
the end of three weeks, being completely recover- 
ed, I was conveyed to Brest. 

**The Bagne is situated in the bosom of the bay; 
piles of guns,and two pieces of cannon; mounted at 
the gates, pointed out to me the entrance, into which 
I was introduced, after having been examined by 
the two guards of the establishment. The boldest 
of the condemned, however hardened, have confess- 
ed thatit is impossible to express the emotions of 
horror excited by the first appearance of this abode 
of wretchedness. Each room containing twenty 
night camp couches, called banes, (benches,) on 
which lie six hundred fettered convicts, in lo 
rows, with red garbs, heads shorn, eyes edeen 3 
dejected countenances, whilst the perpetual clank of 
fetters conspires to fill the soul with horror. But 
this impression on the convict soon passes away, who 
feeling that here he has no cause to blush at the pre- - 
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sence of any one, soon identifies himself with his 
siteation. at he may not be the batt of the gross 
and filthy buffoonery of his fellows, he affects to par- 
ticipate in them; he even exceeds them; and soon in 
tone and gesture this conventional depravity gets 
hold of his heart. 


Thus, at Anvers, an ex-bishop experienced, at 
first, all the outporings of the riotous jokes of his 
companions; they always addressed him as monseig- 
neur, and asked his blessing in all their obscenities; 
at every moment they constrained him to profane 
his former character by blasphemous words, aad by 
diut of reiterating these impieties, he contrived to 
shake off their attacks; at a subsequent period h 
became the public housekeeper, at the Bagne, and 
was always styled monseigneur, but he was no longer 
asked for absolution, for he would have answered 
with the grossest blasphemies. 

‘It ison days of rest particularly, that the ree!- 
tal of crimes often imaginary, of close connections, 
and infamous compliances, completes the corrup- 
tion of a man, whose punishment for the first fault 
exposes him to this pernicious contact. ‘To prevent 
this, it has been in contemplation to do away with 
the system of Bagnes altogether. At first, opinion 
was Unanimous on this point, but when a substitu- 
tion of punishment became the matter In question, 
plans were very variously sketched out; some pro- 
posed penitentiaries, like those of Switzerland and 
the United States; others, and these are the majo- 
rity, have advocated colonization, adducing the hap- 
py results and prosperity of the English establish- 
ments in New South Wales, better known as Botany 
Bay.” 


A Hero’s Letter to his Wife. 
From the Analectic Magazine of 1819. 


The following is a correct copy of the last letter 
of Gen. Pike. it was handed to his aid (Major Fra- 
zer) on the evening previous to his fall, with this in- 
junction—‘* Should fall and you survive, hand this 
yourself to Mrs. Pike.” As it breathes a spirit of 
atridtism and affection worthy of the departed hero, 
oe thought it worthy of preservation and publi- 
cation. D. F. 

*¢ My dear Clara:—We are new standing on and 
off the harbour of York, which we shall attack at 
day-light in the morning; I shall dedicate these last 
moments to you, my love, and to-morrow throw all 
other ideas but my country to the winds. As yet 1 
know not if Gen. Dearborn lands; he has acted ho- 
nourably so far, and | feel great gratitude to the old 
gentleman; my sword and pen shall both be exer- 
cisedto do him honour. Ihave no new injunction, 
no new charge to give you, nor one new idea to com- 
municate; yet we love to commune with those we love, 
more especially when we conceive it may be the last 
time inthis world. Should I fall, defend my memory; 
and only believe, had I lived, 1 would have aspired 
to deeds worthy of your husband. Remember me, 
with a father’s love—a father’s care, to our dear 
daughter; and believe me tobe, with the warmest 
sentiments of love and friendship, your 
MONTGOMERY.’* 

* lt appears this was the signature the General 
used when addressing his wife; it will be recollected 
that his name was ‘* Zebulon Montgomery Pike.” 


The Dead. 

BY PRINCE PUCKLER MUSKAU. 

“Who can fathom the depths of futurity? who 
can tell the precise point where life terminates and 
where death commences? The dark side of nature 
is closed to our view, and the sunny side, man’s ter- 
restrial existence, is not less an enigma. 

‘From whence arises the inexpressible horror 
which is felt in the presence of the dead? whence the 
fear of their re-appearance? whence the dread of 
nocturnal darkness? whence the icy shuddering be- 
fore those who once had life, and now appear before 
us divested of the veil of mortality which covered 
them? 

‘‘The elastic spirits of youth surmount the in- 
fluences of fear—in the zenith of my manhood and 
youthful courage, I ordered the trap-door which 
conducted to the family vault of my ancestors tu be 
unlocked, and I entered alone at midnight. 

‘*Three coffins had been previously opened at my 
request. When I found myself in the charnel-house 
of centuries, I experienced an indescribable sensa- 
tion—it was not fear, nor grief, nor pity, nor horror, 
at the hideous forms before me, but it seemed almost 
as if the very springs of life were frozen within me 
—as if I was myself a corpse. 

‘‘My grandfather, who had died at the age of 
eighty-six, was the first object I examined; his 
snowy locks had become, 'through the influence of 
the leaden mantle which enveloped him, of a blond 
color, his head was not lying in the usual position 
upon the pillow, but was turned towards me, and his 
eyeless sockets were staring as if in reproof for vio- 
lating the sanctuary of the dead; but I consoled my- 
self by remembering, that if my beloved parent was 
living, he would net frown upon me; his character 
was too mild, and bis mind too candid and enlarged. 

“1 now passed on to another receptacle of the 


. dead; it contained a skeleton wrapped in a cloth em- 


broidered with gold; this had been a brave and pow- 
erful warrior, who commanded in the thirty years’ 
war, and was governor of the margravate of Lusatia; 


a superb portrait of him now hangs in the accestral 
hall of my castle, as he appeared at the head of his 
cuirassiers, under Pappenh-im, charging the flying 
Swedes—Ab! how long isthe laterna magica ex- 
tinguished, which once i!umined that beautiful 
palating; one of the remaining fragments of it is now 
before me. 

“The third coffin contained a lady, who, during 
her life, was called the beautiful Ursula; the small 
skull had assumed a disagreeable dark brown color, 
the whole body was euveloped in a long wrapper of 
flame-colored silk, in a wonderful state of preserva- 
uon. I wished to raise her up, but at the first move- 
ment she crumbled into cust, and myriads of mille- 
pedes crawled through my fingers aad the broken 
vints of the mouldering skeleton. 

‘| meditated for some time over the long range of 
coffins, absorbed in deep conten:plation, then fell 
upon my knees and prayed, uutil the ice which had 
frozen over my breast dissolved into consoling tears, 
and whatever [ had felt of horror, superstition, or 
fear, vanished before my God, leaving only a deep 
feeling of pious resignation; | kissed, without expe- 
rienciug the. slightest repugnance, the cold forehead 
of my venerable parent, and severed from his heed a 
lock of his hair as a memento of my visit; and if he 
had at that moment arose in his coffin and taken my 
hand, it would not have eaused the slightest shudder 
of terror in my bosom.” 


Matrimony. 
From a wewspaper of 1780. 

Matrimony is absolutely necessary, for without a 
regular system of marriage, the civil government 
conld not be supported; it is also necessary to lay a 
restraint Upon our passions, to sweeten the charms of 
society, by the dear conjugal ties. —There are five 
things indispensably necessary to make the married 
pair hapy; circumstances above want, mutual good 
humour, sincerity, a proper allowance for human 
frailties, and a firm confidence in each other. With- 
out these, no married pair can be happy, and where 
these subsist, the persons are rarely otherwise.— 
One great mistortune amongst mairied people is, 
they generally expect more from one another than 
nature will allow, or reason authorize; each seeing 
the errors, or defects of the other, are blind to their 
own; whence natural bickerings, jealousies or dis- 
tastes arise,—when the united constantly seek to 
please, and make each other happy, when there mu- 
tual endearments are founded on virtue, tenderness, 
and esteem, when they generously allow for each 
other’s errors of judgment and defects of nature, 
they certainly constituie the happiest state huroan 
nature is capable of; ’tis the viciousness and folly of 
choice, and imprudence of our behaviour that makes 
the married state unhappy, and not any thing in the 
state itself. Matrimony to the libertine is like a bad 
novel; but to the sensible, virtuous man, a hoard of 
richest sweets; for he remembers when he makes his 
choice, that personal charms is the least and light- 
est consideration; he considers if he marries a beau- 
ty, without wisdom, and without priceiple, that his 
house, when the charm ofa new plaything is dissolv- 
ed, will become a gloomy prison to him, On the 
other hand, he considers, it he marries a woman of 
sense, and principle, she will every day be improv- 
ing inhis esteem, and increasing his happiness;— 
when business calls him abroad, with how much con- 
fidence and ease, can he intrust his family, and all 
his concerns, with such a lovely woman. When pi- 
ning sickness confines him to the bed of anguish, 


administer the necessary cordial, while her tender- 
ness is still a greater. What I have transcribed on 
this subject, is not visionary, ’tis what I have already 
experienced. 


A Marriage in Sweden. 
From a recently published volume of “Travels in 
Sweden.” 

It was Saturday at even, and the following day had 
been fixed for the nuptials. ‘he guests arrived in 
groups, their number exceeding two hundred per- 
sons. ‘They were received at the house of the be- 
trothed, where they deposited reindeer and bacon 
hams, butter, cheese, game, beer and brandy, which 
they had brought in their cars to contribute to the 
festivity. After having conversed a few momehts 
with the master of the house, and taken refresh- 
ments, they were successively condacted to their 
neighbours, amongst whom their lodging had “been 
prepared. In the evening, about 7 o’clock, the be- 
trothed, accompanied by father and friends, set out 
fur the house of the vicar, where she was to sleep, 
in order that she might be the earlier ready the 
next morning. Her intended, surrounded by his 
family and a group of guests, repaired thither at an 
early hour, and the order of procession was there 
formed. First marched the beadle, with a whip in 
hand, to clear the way; he was followed by three 
musicians, who played the Dalecarlian violin—a rude 
three stringed instrument of their own manufatture; 
next came the bridegroom in his gayest attire, sup- 
ported on either side by one of his nearest relatives 
and the rudiman or soldier of the district; and after 
these, eight or ten horsemen, followed by an equal 
number of bridesmaids,clad in green petticoats, with 
a long jacket or vest; many rows of glass beads en- 
circled their necks, and their fingers were adorned 
with a profusion of gilt rings, encircled with stones; 
their long tresses were fastened on the summit of 
their heads, whence hung an innumerable quantity 
of ribands of all colours, the inferior extremities of 


which were fringed with gold or silver. Last came 


how cheering, to have such a faithful, virtuous mate: 


the bride, conducted by her aunt, a young and beau- 
tiful woman; her robe was of black silk; her head 
surmounted by a coronet of gilt metal, adorned with 
trinkets, her hair in ringlets, intermixed with ri- 
bands, floated on a neck of faultless symmetry, sur- 
rounded as in the rest, with strings of glass beads, and 
other ornaments; gloves embroidered with extreme 
care, and aneck-kerchief worked in tae most fanciful 
manner, completed this singular but graceful eos- 
tume. On arriving at the church, the priest gave them 
his benediction, and as sooa as the ceremony was 
over, the whole cortege set out for the house of the 
bride’s father, where the wedding was to be ktpt.— 
They were received at the door by the mother and 
cook—the first of whom introduced the guests into 
rooms prepared for the reception, while the second, 
laying bold on the bride, led her to the kitehen, 
where she made her taste all the.dishes she had pre- 
pared. The bride was then placed at table between 
her husband and the parson, the rud:man at one side 
opposite to the father. ‘The table was covered with 
linen of remarkable fineness and whiteness; the 
knives and forks were of polished steel. Bunches of 
the most beautiful flowers covered the table; the floor 
was strewed with green branches of pine, birch and 
wild flowers. The repast was abundant, though not 
elegant; and every one seemed happy and hangry.— 
Just as the cloth was about being removed, the bride 
arose, and with her, the rudiman. The musicians, 
who had played during the whole meal, placed them- 
selves before them; and in this order the little pro- 
cession moved round the table. The bride held a 
silver cup, which a domestic filled with brandy; this 
she preseuted to each guest in succession, who emp- 
tied it; whereupon, the rudiman presented a plate, 
on which each person deposited-his offering, or men- 
tioned what he would give, to assist the young peo- 
ple in commencing housekeeping. All taese presents, 
according as they were made, were proclaimed by 
the rudiman, and followed by a flourish of music. 

After this was all over, the tables were removed, 
and dancing commenced, the bride leading off a sort 
of slow waltz with the parson. The festivities ge- 
nerally lasted several days; on the last of which the 
kitchen boy made his appearance, with a sad air, 
holding in one hand an empty stew pan, in the 
other, the spiggot drawn from the cask. At this 
very intelligible hint, all the guests took their depar- 
ture, aud the wedding was at an end, 


From the Boston Atlas. 


DISTRICT COURT, OCT. 6, 1834. 
Important Case. 


Tae vs. Davin Leavirr ann G. S, 
Before the Hon Judge Davis. 

The District Attorney, A Dunlap, Esp., appeared 
for the Goverument, and Daniel Webster, Esq. for 
the defendants. Mr. Dunlop stated, that this was an 
action ona Custom House bond given by Messrs, L 
& Co. for the payment of certain duties claimed by. 
the government upon a large quantity of leaden busts 
imported per ship Julian—which duties defendants 
now refused to pay. Messrs. Leavitt& Co. Mr. D. 
said, where white lead manufacturers at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and had imported these articles under the 
name of metal busts, affirming them as such to be 
free from duty under the act passed by Congress in 
1832, which provides that ‘‘ali busts of marble, me- 
tal, or plaster, shail be imported into the U. S. free 
of duty.”? The Custom House authorities, however, 
contended that the busts in this case were but pigs 
of lead thrown into their present form, for the pur- 
pose of evading the duty. ‘This Mr Dunlap said, 
was clearly the case, and the defendants had violated 
the law, at least in its spirit, by which alone the de- 
cision of the Court ought to be governed. Congress, 
he said, had evidently never intended that lead 
should be thus imported—they had lately discovered 
the ‘fleak” in the former act, and had, at the last 
session, passed another act prohibiting the admission 
of busts unless they could be proved to be doubie 
the value of the metal of which they were composed. 
This Mr. D. designated as,‘declaratory law,’ and we 
understood him as say.ing that it ought to have its 
effect on the present occasion. 

Mr. Webster said the Jaw imposed a duty of three 
cents per Ib upon lead in pigs, bars, or sheets.” — 
Now the simple question was, whether the articles 
before the Court, (the busts) were or were not pigs, 
bars, or sheets of iead. Certainly they were not. 
He had no desire to see the laws evaded—and he 
had performed his share of duty elsewhere in sup- 
plying the defect which existed in relation to the 
importation of lead. ‘here was, however, a fatal 
omission in the act of 732, under which these busts 
had been imported—a ‘‘leak,” as the counsel forthe 
governme:t had termedit, and such being the case, 
the defendants in the present instance could not be 
called upon to pay the duty. As to the law passed 
by Congress during last session, that had nothing to 
do with the prasent case. No law could operate 
retrospectively. All new laws looked to the future 
and not to the past; and the very act of Congress 
having amended the law of ’32, proved the existence 
of the defect and omission which had led to the im- 
portation of the articles in question. He (Mr. W.) 
repeated that he had no wish to sanction evasion of 
the law, but he thought it better, now that the leak 
in the act of ?32 had been stopped—now that no 
further evil eéuld accrue, that the revenue should 
suffer inthis single instance, rather than that a forced 
construction should be put upon the law in order 
to procure a conviction. | 


After a reply from Mr. Dunlap, his Honor Judge 
Davis addressed the jury in a most able and impar- 
tial charge,in which he alluded to a former decision 
in relation to sugar. The duty on loaf sugar, he 
said, lad been fixed at a very high rate; but was 
eluded in many cases by the introduction of the ar- 
ticle ina pounded state. ‘The Government claimed 
the duty, bat the Court, notwithstanding the pound- 
ed sugar was superior to the best American loaf 
sugur that could be obtained, decided that it was not 
loaf sugar, and therefore not subject to duty. 

The jury, after some deliberation, gave it as their 
opinion ** that the articles in question were leaden 
busts, and consequently free from duty.” 

The {otal amount of lead imported by Messrs 
Leavit & Co. in the shape of busts during the sum- 
mer, was stated to be 664,000 Ibs. 


From the New York Knickerbacker, 


LINES—Bsy F. A. BUTLER, 


I'll tell thee why this weary world me seemeth 
But as the visions light of one who dreameth, 

Which pass like clouds, leaving no trace behind: 
Why this strange life, so full of sin and fully, 

In me awakeneth no melancholy, 

Nor casteth shade or sadness 0’er my mind. 
’Tis not, that with an undiscerning eye, 

I see the pageant wild go dancing by, 

Mistaking that which falsest is, for true; 
’Tis not that pleasure hath entwined me, 
’Tis not that sorrow hath enshrined me,— 

I bear no badge of roses, or of rue. 

But in the inmost chambers of my soul 

‘There is another world, a blessed home, 

O’er which no living power holdeth control, 

Anigh to which ill things do never come. 

There shineth the glad sun-light of sweet thought, 

With hope and faith holding communion high, 
Over a fragrant land, with flow’rs ywrought, 

Where gush the living springs of poesy. 

There speak the voices that I love to hear, 

There smile the glances that I love to see, 
There live the forms of those my soul holds dear, 

For ever in that secret world with me. 

They who have walk’d with me along life’s way, 

And sever’d been by Fortune’s adverse tide, 
Who ne’er again, thro’ Time’s uncertain day, 

In weal or wo may wander by my side; 

These all dwell here: nor these, whom life alone 

Divideth from me, but the dead—the dead, 
Those happy ones, who to their rest are gone, 

W hose foot-prints from the earth have vanished. 
There dwell they all;—and here, within this world, 
Like light within a summer sun cloud furl’d, 

My spirit dwells:—theretore, this evil life, 
With all its gilded snares, and fair deceivings, 

Its wealth, its want, its pleasures and its grievings, 

Nor frights nor frets me, by its idle strife, 

O thou who readest, for thy courtesy, 
Whoe’er thou art, I wish the same to thee! 
Philadelphia, September, 1834, 


SENTENCES, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘PELHAM,’ EUGENE ARAM, ETC, 


‘No hostility between nations affects the Arts.’?— 
So said the old maxim—but it has rarely been found 
a truism. They who feel it, feel also the virtue 
which dictated the aphorism. Men whose object is 
to enlighten the notions or exalt the judgment,—or, 
—(the least ambition )—to refine the tastes of others 
—men who feel that this object is dearer to them 
than a petty and vain ambition,—feel also, that all 
who labor in the same cause, are united with them 
in a friendship which exists in one climate as in an- 
other—in a republic or ia a despotism—these are the 
best cosmopolites—the — citizens of the world, 

I. 

It is a sight of gratification and pride to behold a 
laborer in the vineyard of letters, escaping from the 
envy—the jealousy—-the rivalry--the leaven of all 
uncharitableness—-with which literary intercourse is 
so often polluted. The writers ot England have 
been tardy instheir justice not only to the progress, 
circumstances, and customs of America, but to her 
intellectual offspring; and the time is not remote,— 
nay, has already dawned,——-when, in this regard, the 
Spirit of Change wields his,wand, and finds obe- 
dience to bis prerogatives. 

III. 

The competent American Litterateur has a glorious 
eareer before him. So much is there in that magni- 
ficent country, hitherto undescribed and unex- 
pressed, in manners, scenery, morals,——that all may 
be wells, from which he may be the first to drink. 
Yet, it cannot be expected-—-tor it has passed to a 
proverb, that escape from persecution and detrac- 
tion, can never aad no where be the lot of literature, 
--that there will not be many instances, even in 
America, where every attempt, on the part of gifted 
writers, (and young writers especially, who are eom- 
mouly regarded with eyes of invidious jaundiee by 
the elders, whose waning reputations they may 
through industry either supplant or explode)--will 
be rendered an uneasy struggle, and sometimes al- 
most a curse, by the envy of those who deny appro- 
val, while blind to success; and the affected disdain 
of those who exaggerate demerit. Yet these obsta- 
cles warm the spirit of houest arubition, and enhanee 
its inevitable conquests. 

1V. 


There is acharm in writing, for the pure end in- 
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the writings that please have agioss of novelty avou s chin with great care, so that at length he appear- tion of the higher powers was requ ’ > : 
tw them, hiding the tate Pw that may Seaorants be | ed to be wel, through a fur quien, Wed a Mada- ‘ceded but ‘Davie Doublepipe?” In a word, men enemy. We now arrive at the death struggle 
discovered as their characteristics—then it is, that | ga8car ourang-outang. His eyes were large, promi- and ~ between the two parties, and give the account 
¥ the young convert their approbation into glowing en- | nent, and of a deadly pale blue; his general loveli- | last gasp; and although the id laugh a little at his / 
a Gislene. An author Seale ina ar 4 and most | ness being diversified by a most proces squint. | oddities now and then, they always came back to as related by Brail, the commandant of the 
Bow pleasing range of public opinion, by this natural and He had absolutely no eyebrows, but a curious, non- | this—** He isthe best seaman and the bravest man Midge:— 
re common disposition in the young; and the only cloud | deseript sort of tumble out forehead, as like an ill | in the ship,” as indeed repeated trials had proved! Wecarried on, The path continued cut up to a 
- ; ever thrown athwart the rays of pleasure, thus salut- | washed winter turnip in its phrenological develope- | him to be. great degree, but no other evidence of our being on 
~ ing his spirit, is flung from the thought that they | ments as one could well imagine. As for his nose, mpsiune the proper trail occurred; and as we could not fall 
one who are thus unmoved by the movings of his 2 ore = <r twist ofa rifleman’s powder horn. From the London World of Fashion. - — a bs; tall enough to afford us a glimpse of 
, mind, may come in afew years to look upon his} But hislovely mouth, who shall describe it? Disvain- : . the lay of the land about us, had we ascended it, 
— pages with hearts less ash ber in their sympathies, ing to claim acquaintance with the aforesaid beak, it Ladies’ Fashions for September. we had no alternative but to stand on. 
— and with altered eyes, that have acquired additional | had chosen its site under the left eye, so that a line— The extreme warmth of the last month has pro*| **No chance of doing any good here,” grumbled 
keenness by looking longer upou the world. Lhere address myself to mathematical readers— | longed the existence of white dresses, which may | an old quartermaster, close to where I was, strug- 
essrs r drawn from the innermost corner of the right eye, | be rendered more or less recherche by coloured gling nearly knee-deep in mud. ‘*We shall catch 
sume An author, who has just confidence in his attain- | and intersecting the tip of the snout, would have | t#@mIngs, lace, or embroidery. ‘The form ot walk- nothing but fever here.” 
ments and powers, who knows that bis mind is ithper- touched the right corner of the aforesaid hole in his sn pata “fe bye little until = ogee sgt ‘*Hillo,” said a little middy, as we braced up 
ishable, sud capable of making daily additions to its | face—it could be dignified with no other name, for, cel y sharp round aright angled corner of the pestiferous 
own strength—is always more desirous of seeing in it gash in a and rather Jopger than a pretty foot ree com certain- 
censures, (if not mere abuse,) than the praises of | pampkKin, made by a clumsy bill hook, than any- ; : : y appeared to do about pistol shot, or nearer, 
those to judge and any suggestions | thing else. y Make and of ahead of us, where a mound of green furze bushes 
or admonitions@thus be-towed, are seldom disregard- Lips he had none; and the first impression on one’s tight corsage, a pe ag or manti ns is indispensable; | was heaped up about six feet high across the path. 
, ed. Butit he is to profit by criticism, the motive | mind when you saw him, was, Bless me, what an Siete NS VE SSeS "We suiting the | Whether this was a casual interruption thrown up 
hind: must be known to him. Itis by no meanspatural ; oddity! Yhe man has no mouth—until he did peculiar tournure of the figure. e have seen se-| by the natives, or an impediment cast in our way by 
to take the advice of an enemy. | When the critic | make play with his potato trap, and then it was like veral a with a ribbon ruche, Sa al-| our concealed amigos, I could not tell. A loud 
enters his departinent of literature, in tlie false guise | gap suddenly split open in a piece of mottled | W4)$ 6° bk to barking of dogs was now heard ahead of us—and 
of urbanity and candour, merely to conceal an inca-| freestone, It was altogether so much out of its la- WAR long presently ahalt was called, and the word was passed 
pable and huckstering soul,—he only awakens for | titude, that when he spoke, it seemed aside, as the | ON€ OF ees of lace (a sty 4 ie oy hite nish) along to see that the priming of the muskets was dry 
himself the irrevocable contempt of the very mind | players say, and when he drank his wine, he looked, | '° the simplest > hi os ot - nt ga and sound; & all of us instinctively drew bis cutlass 
that he would gall or subdue;—since that mind, un- | for all the world, as if he had been pouring it into | brie or Jaconet pipet ar srt —e sap: 7 a finger’s breadth or so from its sheath, to see that ti 
der such circumstances invariably rises above its de-| bis ear. As he walked, he vehemently swung his edged wig a three wens are we emer would comerea dily to one’s hand, should need be. 
tractor, and leaves him exposed in the same creak-| arms backwards and forwards, us if they had been | With lace. Silk-lined Br cn nr prayer = rl The 1st lieutenant,disdaining the common ship cut- 
ing gibbet that he had prepared for the object of his) paddles necessary to propel him ahead, carrying with lace, continue Of thaie pa u oe ré a wie | lass,had buckled ona most enormous Andrea Ferrara 
fear orhisenvy. °Seldom, indeed, is it, that injus-| On leisurely when he first turned, but gradually in- dread any Gee Cress umbler with a huge rusty basket hilt, advanced boldly to- 
tice fails to be seen through, or that the policy of | creasing his pace as he proceeded, until he sculled terials. The fichu ala paysanne is - e newest mode. | wards the enclosure, when a. smooth faced, very 
interested condemnation escapes undetected, ‘They | along at a terrible rate. Simple tae oe it appears re teaenae pro- | handsome dark young man suddenly raised his head 
first produce the excitements, then furnish the tri-| So now if the admiring reader will take the trou- perty of youthful grace; the material is clear muslin above the green delence—*Que quieren ustedes, 
ght, umphs, of Genius. ble to dress this Adonis, I will furnish the apparel. | Plaited in large folds en evantail on the bosom, and | gmigos mios?” 
Bh, Imprimis, he wore a curious wee hat, with scarcely papers \\ hat’s that to you?” rejoined I; ‘give us a clear 
The commodore was a red-faced little man, with | any brim, the remains of the nap bleached by a burn- A ‘ » Base v 5", | road, my darling, or maybe we shall cooper you, 
a very irritable cast of countenance, which, however, | ing sun, and splashed and matted together the | and the lace. Round} after a very comical fashion.” 
was by no means a true index to his warm heart, for | pelting of numberless showers, and the washing up pelerines _ a = _ = on drawn through @| J had scarcely uttered the words when a discharge 
I verily believe that no commander was ever more | Of Many a salt sea spray, but carefully garnished, wide hem; the collar should be deep, and ornament: | of grape flew over our heads, crashing amongst the 
ar, beloved by officers and men than he was. He had nevertheless, with a double stripe of fresh gold lace, ed en suite; a ruche of row round the throat, the] branches, and sending them down in a shower on 
seen a great deal of service, and had been several and a naval button on the left side. Add to this, an ribbon passed through and tied ina little bow in front. | our heads, while all the neighbouring trees, like 
‘Ys times wounded; once, in particular, very badly, by a old fashioned uniform coat, very far through, as we | ,. Promenade Dresses and Pegneire.—1st. A neg-| Jacob’s wands, became, in the twinkling of an eye, 
grape shot that had shattered his left thigh, and con-| S4y; long waisted, with remarkably short skirts, but lige of Scotch es Ps gg” with variegated | patched with white spots, from the rasping of the 
siderably shortened it, and therefore gave him a kick | the strap for the epaulet new and bright as the loop | blue — 
in his gallop, as he himself used to phrase it, until | 00 the hat; and then swathe him in a dingy white lined with blue sarsenet, opening in front overa| Forward,” shouted Davie Doublepipe—‘‘follow 
-— the day of his death. He wasa wag in his way, and | kerseymere waistcoat, over which dangled a great muslin skirt embroidered en tablier; the upper dress) me, men,” when—ratlle—a platoon of musketry 
the oflicer now perambulating the deck alongside of | horn eye glass, suspended by a magnificent new ee all sg gue ym eg with narrow | was fired at us. The grape had missed, from a 
him, was an unfailing seurce of mirth; although the | broad watered black riband; and finally, take the tulle; the muslin is quilled rather full; the tulle | wrong elevation of the gua; not so the small arms— 
hed. commodore never passed the limits of strict naval trouble to shroud the lower limbs of the Apollo in edging quite plainy— demi neglige redingote of} two of our party were sot dead and three wounded, 
‘orld, etiquette, or trespassed beyond the bounds of perfect ancient duck trowsers, extending almost halt way white organdie, embroidered with arich pattern of} but the spring was nevertheless made. We scram- 
good breeding in his funs ‘The gallant old fellow down the ealf of the leg, if calf he had, leaving his needle»work, and lined with primrose silk; the whole | bled across the brushwood that had been heaped on 
was dressed in faded nankeen trowsers—discolqured | pillar-like ankles conspicuously observable; and the dresst trimmed with white lace; girdle and fichu of the road, and over the stockade, about six feet high, 
cotton stockings—shoes, with corn-holes cut in the | aforesaid reader will have a tolerably accurate idea Scotch ribbon, Pr oa and black “cuffs | that it masked, and presently found ourselves in the 
ngs, toes—an ill-washed and rumpled white Marseilles} Of the presence and bearing of our amiable and ac- are worn with every sty le ot long sleeves: infinite presence of thirty determined fellows, who were 
waisteout—and an old blue uniform coat, worn abso- | complished messmate, Mr. David Sprawl. variety appears in their form and trimming, some working like fiends in the endeavour to slew round 
lutely threadbare, white and soapy at the seams and| Rum subject as he certainly was to look at, he was pointed and rising syn wad up thearm, others round, | seven eighteen-pound carronades, that had been 
elbows; each shoulder being garnished with a faded | @ most excellent warm hearted person at bottom, and falling over the =I “ mounted on a stage of loose planks, and pointed to« 
gold lace strap, which confined the epaulets when | straight for ward and kind to the men, never blazon-| . Apparently they had been unable 
mounted, and that was only on a Sunday. His silk | ing or amplifying their faulte, but generally, on the | 1? VOsUe than at Leger 3 for carriage and prome- | to accomplish this with more than one, the gun that 
| hind, softening them, ‘and often astonishing nade hats; a bouquet of in| had just been fired, which had slid off the stage, and 
now it warn be poor fellows by his out-of the-way and unexpect- front of the crown, er very | was now useless, from the giving way or rather 
ing bad hat—an old white beaver, with very broad ed kindness and civility, for he plumed himself on Lanes. meagr de sang oo on — "F oS ruche, sinking of the timber which constituted the platform 
ts, brims, the snout of it fastened back to the crown with | the general polish of his manners, whether to equals | ‘the in the mud,two of the nutnber having already,in the 
found a lanyard of common spunyarn, buttoned up, as it| Or inferiors, and they repaid the compliment by also used; or of | attempt, capsized and sunk right out of sight in the 
virtue were, like the chapeanx in Charles the Seconds’, christening him, at one time, ‘Old Bloody Polite- 18 | semi-solid black filth, which hereabout composed 
ject is time, to prevent its lapping down over his eyes.—| ful,” and ‘Davie Doublepipe” at another, from a perwedg ss whi ¥- aa nape wed e tinted en | the bank of the river. So aid from the cannon they 
—or, He walked backwards and forwards very quickly, | peculiarity that we shall presently describe. suite; but w! wh eemners oh = y the onan heed now had none; but never did men show a more dar- 
others taking two steps for Sprawl’s one, and whenever he} ‘This remarkable personage was possessed of a ee es ee is eof the same — is! n ing front—they stood their ground,exchanging blow 
them turned, he gave aloud stamp, and swung briskly | very uncommon accomplishment, being a natural also of white — with gauze ribbons, covered with | for blow most mantully, 
at all about on the good leg, as if it had been a pivot, giv-| Ventriloquist, having two distinct voices, as if he had | * light flowery a anda pale rose-color capote | ‘The fort or battery was a stockade enclosure,about 
them ing a most eurious indescribable flourish in the air| been a sort of living double flageolet, one a falsetto, of very peculiar form, ornamented with two sprigs of | fifty yards square “Iowards the river face, there 
in an- with the wounded limbin the round-coming, like the | small and liquid, and as clear as the note of an octave eglantine. For the sea side, nothing inmore appro- | was a platform, composed of Joose planks, which 
re the last quiver of Noblet’s leg in an expiring pirouette, | flute, the other sonorous and rough, as the groaning priate than the French fancy straws, trimmed very were bedded on a quicksand of running mud, (being 
orld. Lieutenant Sprawl, the officer with whom he was| Of a trombone. In conversation, the alternations, simply witha large bow, two bandsand brides of} halt an Irishman, 1 hope the phrase is patent to me,) 
walking, aad keeping up an animated conversation, | apperently involuntary, were so startling and abrupt, colored ribbon. ‘There is something remarkable in | on which were mounted, gs already stated, seven car- 
Gay ded as if ever and anon the keys of the the cut of a fashionable dress hat; the crown oval and ronades, eighteen pounders; and the brushwood be- 
m the nals, but in a totally different line. He was a tall) high and low notes of an organ had been suddenly rather large, the brim evase, but not showing the | (ween them and the river grew so thick and close, 
of all man, at the very least six feet high, and stout in pro-, Struck, so instantaneously were the small notes snap- division of the hair. that the water could not be seen, although opposite 
irse is portion; very square shouldered; Lut, large as he was, | ped off into the lower ones—so that a strange? would, ig the muzzle of each canon the leaves were scorched 
have his coat seemed to have been made to fit even a stout- | 'n all probability, have concluded, had he not known The Death Struggle. and blackened, and the stems showed the white splin- 
gress, er person, for the shoulder-straps (1 thitik that is the| the pecaliaritics of the beauty, that a little midship- There are some powerful sketches in the ter marks of the shot. The wooden stage extended 
to her name, ) projected considerably beyond his shoulders, | Man was at one moment speaking up the main hatch- : : : . | about twelve feet in breadth landward, but beyond it 
prt so that they gave the upper part of his figare a sharp| Way from the hold, and at the next answered by a Cruise of the Midge, now in course of publi-| the whole inside of the fort was black soft mud, 
‘d, the ungainly appearance, like the projecting exves of a| boatswain’s mate on deck, Indeed, while the com-| cation in Waldie. It is our purpose to annex through which, on the side farthest from the river, 
; obe- Swiss cottage. Below these wide spreading upper| modore and his subaltern pursued their rapid walk, f th In order that i b d protruded the stumps of the haggled brushwood, 
works, he tapered away to nothing at the loins, and backwards and forwards, on the quarter deek, the one of them. in order that It may be under-) where it had been cleared by the hatchet, while 
ome ee hips he was not the girth of a growing lad. | fine oo a — of the old man as it in-| stood, it is necessary to state that during the nee a — ape on the surface — 
_ is thighs were very short, but his legs, from the} tertwined with the octave flute note and the grum- . . . er the platform, to afford a footing across it, ut 
sears knee down, were the longest lever saw on man, re-| bling bass of David Sprawl, lke a three-strand rope econ detarctey ne s -” eapanenee these branches had been removed for a space of ten 
all of or symmetry, of silver and spunyarn, chased for several hours, and disappeared as | feet, the we por slimy 
or they gradually swelled out from the knee, until | might have given cause to believe that the two were | pj ine i ground appeared there poached into a soft paste, so 
i they ended in the ank.e, which emulated, if it did accompanied in their perambulations by some invi- get came on. The hext morning it was as- that no footing might be afforded to an attacking 
yor not altogether surpass, the calfin diameter. But | sible familiar, who chose to take part in the conver- certained that the slaver had made her escape | force. 
letrac- re for when Pb him ina his the ear,| upa long and disagreeable river, and thither] About thirty desperadoes, as already mentiored, 
ront view, his lower spars, from the knee down, were e to the eye he was but thin air, However . : were busily envaved on the platform. endeavouri 
— a perfect fac simile of the letter V reversed, that is, | Maugre appearances and the oddity of his eonforma- the commander of the Midge determined to to slew the siognaded theod $0 as to face Rental 
gifted long feet was physically the most power- follow her. They ,proceeded onward and soon | of attack. They were all armed with boarding pikes 
e come formed the strokes across, or the asis of the letter, | 'u! man On board. eae or cutlasses, while several had large brass bellmouth- 
iee by into which the shanks or shin bones were morticed Thus beloved by the men, to his brother officers vow 2 — of the pursued. She ain moored ed trabucos or blunderbusses, which threw five or 
may AOI as — as may be, so that the heel pro-| he was the. most obliging and accommodating crea- |! the middle of the stream, with boarding) six musket balls ata discharge. Most of them were 
wiil — alt very nearly as far as the toe did forward, as| ture that ever was invented. Numberless were the nettings up, and Spanish colours flying at the | naked to their trowsers, and they all wore a blue,yel- 
see ale if be had been built after the model of some river| peity feuds which he soldered, that, but for his warm . +. “Fear ed low, or red sash drawn tight around the waist, 
appro= cralt, My sail back wards or torwards as might be re-) hearted intervention, might have eventuated in pis- mizen peak, but no one cou observed on through which several had pistols stuck; while their 
— be fore bie the mids of the ship| board. It was soon ascertained that the crew io b one cap, 
obsta- ‘aes stuck O > him, and Kept} absolutely adored him. eave tO go On shore, or : ike a long stocking, to the end of which was tasten- 
hones cruizing about of their own accord apparently, as if| any flittle besanesaley’ wit desired by them, * Old were on shore, hid ——s the bushes, for as eda thick silk or na We Se tassel, either banging down 
per cme ae —_ an the ae. Ps had ~ Bioody Politetul” was the channel through which | one of the boats of the Midge were recon-| the back, or falling over the side of the head. Those 
imensely large head, with a great fell of coarse red | these requests ran; and if any bother was to be es-! nojiteri who wore shirts had them of a woollen striped stuff 
hair, which hung ddwa in greasy masses on each) chewed, or any lutte fault shehered, or any stern- valley was fises common among the Biseayan boatmen. One elder- 
maban _ side of his yale freckled visage, watil it blended into] ness on the part of t 2 commodore or any of the lieu. | ito her that injured some of her men. It was} jy man—a large athletic Hercules of a fellow, bare- 
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headed and very bald, with his trowsers rolled up to 
his knees, dsiplaying his dark brawny legs and na- 
ked feet, dressed in one of the aforesaid striped 
shirts, and who wore a broad brimmed, narrow co- 
nical crowned hat, witha flaming red riband tied 
round it close to the prvi, bee and with atra- 
buco in his hand, the piece held ina way that it 
might be instantly levelled at us—stood in advance 
of the others. 

These ferocious looking rascals had most formid- 
able auxiliaries, in three Spanish blood hounds, as 
yet held in leather leashes, but who were jumping 
and struggling, open monthed and barking, and pant- 
ing to get at us, until they were almost strangled, 
while their eyes were straining in their heads, or ra- 
ther starting faom their sockets, and the foam was 
dashed right and left from their coal black muzzles. 
They were most superb creatures, all three ofa 
bright bay colour, and about the height of a tall En- 

lish stag-hound, but much stronger, as if there had 

een a cross of the bull-dog in their blood. The 
moment Lieutenant Sprawl stuck his very remarka- 
ble snout over the stockade, several of us having 
scrambled up abreast of him, the man who was ap- 
parently the leader of the party hailed— 

‘Que quieren ustedes—somos Espanoles—y unde 
esta la guerra entre ustedes 1 nosotros?” ; 

He was answered by a volley from all our pieces, 
and half a dozen of us tumbled down, right into the 
soft mud; those who had the luck to fall on their 
feet sank to their knees in an instant, whilst several 
who fell head foremost, left a beautiful cast of their 
phrenological developements in the mire. We 
struggled with all our might, you may imagine, to 
extricate ourselves, but three out of the group were 
instantly pinned in their clay moalds, by the board- 
ing pikes of the slaver’s crew, and died miserably 
where they fell, while several others were wounded 
by shot; but our fellows continued to pour in after 
us, and there we soon were, thirty men at the few- 

est, struggling, and shouting, and blazing away, 
using the dead bodies of our tallen comrades as 
stepping stones, to advance over, while about fifteen 
more, as a reserve undez little Binnacle, had perch- 
ed themselves on the top of the stockade in our rear, 
and kept pouring in a most destructive fire over our 
heads; while the yells of the men, and the barking 
and worrying of the dogs, who had now been Jet 
loose, and who were indiscriminately attacking who- 
ever was next them, were appalling in the highest 
degree. 

‘The men who so manfully opposed us, it was our 
duty and our glory to encounter; but the dogs were 
the devil,—altogether out of our reckoning. It was 
curious to see those who feared not the face of man, 
hanging back when attacked by one of the blood- 
hounds. So our antagonists, «although so largely 
overmatched in numbers, had, from the ferocity of 
their allies, and the soundness of their footing, the 
advantage over us, and made good their position on 
the wooden stage, where they were in the act of at 
length getting another of the carronades, no doubt 
loaded with grape, slewed round and pointed at us, 
when five marines, who had scrambled through the 
brake, took them in flank, and attacked them on the 
seaface with unexampled fury. The sergeant of 
the party instantly shot the leader of the Spanish 
crew, the powerful and very handsome man already 
mentioned, between the shoulders, and he fell for- 
ward right on the top of me. Still in my dreams | 
often fancy that I feel the convulsive clutches of the 
dying man, and the hot blood gurgling from his 
mouth, down my neck, and the choking gasps, and 
the death quiver. 


I was stunned, and must have been overlaid some 
time, for when I wriggled myself clear of the hor- 
rible load, our fellows had already gained the plat- 
form, led by old Davie Doublepipe, who was laying 
about hm with his rusty weapon likea Paladin of 
old at one moment shredding away showers of twigs 
from the branches that overhung us; at another in- 
flicting deep and deadly gashes on his antagonists, 
his sword raining blood as he whirled it round his 
head, flashing like lightning, while his loud growl, 
like the roaring of the surf after a gale, alternated 
rapidly with his ¢oot/etoo, that gushed thrill and sharp 
from out the infernal noise and smoke and blaze of 
the tumult. Presently the Gazelles and Midges 
closed hand to hand with their antagonists, and the 
next minute the survivors of the latter fairly turned 
tail, and fled along a narrow path, equally muddy as 
the one we had entered by, where many of them 
stuck up to the knees, and were there shot down by 
our people, but no attempt was made to follow them. 
A number of men had been terribly torn by the blood 
hounds, who, when their masters bad fled, noble 
brutes as they were, stood gasping and barking at 
the entrance of the opening, covering their retreat 
as it were—spouting out in a bound or two towards 
us every now and then, and immediately retiring, 
and yelling and barking at the top of their pipes. 1 
was going to fire, when the Scotish corporal ot ma- 
rines, already introduced on the scene, took the li- 
berty of putting in his oar, ‘Beg pardon, Mr. Brail, 
but let abee for let abee with mad dogs and daft foik 
is an auld but a very true adage.” I looked with an 
inquiring eye at the poor fellow, who appeared worn 
to the bone with illness, so that I was puzzled to un- 
derstand how Sprawl had brought him with him; but 
I took his hint, and presently the canine rear-guard 
beat a retreat, and all was quiet for a time. 

We now spiked the cannon and capsized them 
into the mud, where they instantly sank, and I had 
time to look around on the scene of conflict. There 


lay six of our people stark and stiff, countersunk into 


the soft mud, which in two instances was gradually 
settling over the bodiesin a bloody mire, while four 
wounded men were struggling to extricate themselves 
from the tenacious clay, and endeavoring to attain 
the hard footing of the platform of planks. Three 
of them, with the assistance of their messmates, did 
accomplish this, but the fourth was too badly hurt, 
and too faint from the loss of blood, to persevere, 
and in despair threw himself back, gasping on the 
bloody quagmire. 

‘‘What is that?’ said I, while halfa dozen drop- 
ping shots sparkled out from beneath the thick jun- 
gle, and at the very instant one of the boat-keepers 
stuck his head over the stockade. 

‘** ‘The tide has left us, sir, and the mouth of the 
creek has not six inches of water init sir, The 
boats must stick hard and fast until next flood.” 

Startling enough this. | What was to be done.— 
To retreat, for the time, was out of the question, 
so we had no chance but in a forward demonstration. 

‘After these miscreants, men,” cried, having pre- 
viously ordered ten hands back to cover the boats— 
‘after them, and drive them from the jungle.” 

*‘Hurrah!”? We shoved along the narrow path 
through which the enemy had vanished,and the first 
thing we overtook was one poor devil shot through 
the neck, writhing in agony, and endeavoring to ex- 
tricate himself from the slough. He was run through 
onfthe instant, as unceremoniously as if he had been 
a crushed beetle. A little ‘farther on we en- 
countered in another small by-track that took away 
to the left of us, three other men, evidently part of 
the gang, who had been peppering us from beneath 
thecovert of the bushes. These were shot down 
where they stood, and | cannot forget the imploring 
glances of the poor fellows as they vainly beseeched 
our mercy, and the fearful sight of their stretching 
themselves out, and falling crash back amongst the 
branches when we fired. Two of them seemed to 
fall at once quite dead amongst the bloody leaves, 
but the third, shrieking aloud, had wrestled himself 
a fathom or two into the brake before he received 
his quietus from a maripe, who walked close up to 
him,and shot him through the heart. Still we 
heard the shouts of the rest of the party who had re- 
treated, and were now well ahead of us, and we push- 
ed on in pursuit—when all at once, as if [had been 
struck by the levin-brand, a flash of light blazed 
across my eyes, and | came to the ground by therun. 


A Curious Cast.—Before the Boston Municipal 
Court, on Thursday last, Willliams, alias Alfred 
Jenkins, who, with a messmate, drove off a chaise, 
left standing in Cambridge-street, and dashed round 
for several hours, was indicted for stealing it; but it 
was made a question whether he stole the chaise or 
the ride; and as the jury could not agree, a new 
trial will he had next term. 


Select Poetry. 


From the New York Knickerbacker. 


WHERE IS JOY? 
Ox where shall | search for the sources of Joy? 
Shall I seek in the vales, shall I search on the moun- 
tains; 
Mid the turretted marts, or the groves and the foun- 
tains, 
To quaff but.one cup with no bitter alloy, 
And sit down in peace at the sources of joy? 


Shall I seek in the palace, in splendor excelling? 

Shall gre; in the cottager’s straw-thatched dwel- 
ing! 

Hearts break in the palace, tears roll in the cot; 

Those, that happiest seem, repine at their lot— 

Oh! resolve me one place where mis’ry is not. 


Shall ag where the cannon their iron deaths 
ing 
Where the ‘warrior shouts o’er the death-moanings 
ring, 
And the billeted balls on their blood-errands sing? 
Mid horror and vengeance, and groaning and pain, 
Hearts ofiron alone would hope pleasure to gain. 


Seek I seek the bland nectar of pleasure to sip, 
And dare, thrilling, to touch her voluptuous lip, 
And the after-remorse of her scorpion whip? 
Shame, and fear, and regret, will for ever anno 
Those in venial pleasure, that expect to find joy! 


Shall oe with the nymph of the dark flowing 
air, 
Angel mien and bright eye, the Eden to share, 
Which the day-dreams of youth in its love spell, 
prepare? 
Lest thy angel prove mortal, rash dreamer, beware! 
And thy spell slowly fade in disgust and despair. 


From the world’s selfish scramble, heart-sick 
wouldst thou fly, 

In search of the bliss of friendship’s strong tie, 

Or the holier joys of wedlock to try? 

Or both will grow cold, or the loved will die, 

And leave you deserted, or satiate, to sigh. 


Shall I seek her in courts, where grandeur and power 

Breathe — as gods, through their brief, sun- 
ny hour! 

O’er their palace of hope see the thunder storm low- 
er; 

And built on the sands is their lofiiest tower,— 

O seek not for joy ia the illusions of power! 


Shall I seek at ¢he dawn of the orient morn 


In the oe chase with the hound and the 
oro 


As they, brush the dew-gems from the flowering 
thorn 

And bright suns and gay hearts the fresh landscape 
adorn? 


Oh! sorrow, and care, too, wake up with the morn. 


Shall I seek to escape from myself and from pain, 
In the swift-winged ship bounding over the main, 
In the hope on the dark rolling billow to gain 
Repose and content? Their perpetual bane 

Will be found, fellow-passenger, over the main. 


Shall Isearch with the hermit, among the green 
trees, 

O’er whose tops ever sighs the soft breath of the 
breeze, 

And, lull’d by the wood-notes and hum of the bees, 

Expect in his cell to find pleasure and ease? 

Grief, and anguish, and care, too, sojourn among 
trees. 


Shall I seek in the bowers of the cinnamon groves, 
Where free nature’s tenant in indolence roves 

To pursue, unmolested, his olive-ting’d loves? 

In the lap of indulgence repining he proves, 

That sorrow and care dwell in cinnamon groves, 


Shall 1 where the Greenlander’s winter pre- 

And in skin cover’d skiff ’mid ice mountains he sails 

O’er the billow, to buffet sea-monsters and whales? 

E’en re winter-nurs’d Greenlander’s hardihood 
ails 

As, in sorrow’s stern conflict, his iron heart quails 


You ~ _ her in youth; you may seek her in 
ealth, 

And try the resources of greatness and wealth— 

You may seek in the whispers of love’s softest breath, 

And — the whole empire of thought until 
eath; 

Care and sorrow pursue you to life latest breath. 


Ah! ow to her home is through anguish and 
gloom 

And to reach it alas! thou must pass through the 
tomb. 

The star of thy birth was eclipsed by this doom; 

Dark hues were inwove in the web of life’s loom, 

And sorrow and care cease alone at the tomb. 


The source of true joy one Spring only fills, 

Which sete you must mount to the heavenly 
hills; 

Drink! and hopes disappointed no more shall annoy, 

Nor sorrow and death bring their bitter alloy, 

To pollute at its source the fountains ofjoy. 


Ever full ever flow the perpetual urns: 

Ah! thither my soul from its emptiness turns, 

And for pleasures immortal incessantly burns. 

Oh Father! to aid me thy merey employ, 

And grant my Jast home at the Fountains of Joy. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. T. F. 


THE, INFANT’S DREAM. 
Fair child! upon thy blooming cheek 
A deeper shadow lies, 
And breathings low and sweetly weak 
Like fairy music rise; 
And kindling o’er thy snowy brow, 
Is rapture’s fleeting gleam, 
Till pulse, and smile, and tone avow 
The gladness of thy dream, 


Sleep hath its gift for life’s dim close, 
The dark and weary hour, 

A scene where twilight shades repose 
Upon the shuttig flower; 

And memory wins the aged thought 
Back to its earlier joy; 

With what is thy loved vision fraught, 
My bright and sinless boy? 


Perchance the Athenian’s lofty creed 
In thee its proof may find, 

And asa spark yet scarcely freed 
From Heaven’s eternal mind 

Unconscious of degrading fate, 
Which severs from the sky, 

The glories of thy primal state 
Still brighten on thy eye. 


Reveal the mystery. Hast thou flown 
Far from thy place on earth 

To revel in the mystic tone, 
The voice of starry mirth? 

And space, with all its glorious isles, 
Swells it before thy sight, 

That thus in dim-reflected smiles 
Thy sleeping dust is bright? 


Surmise is vain, wo only know 
The founts of grief are sealed, 

And thy young thought retains a glow 
Which earth could never yield; 

Aud o’er thy strangely joyous rest, 
Fair child! we darkly muse, 


For when were after years imprest 
With such ethereal hues. CALLIOPE, 


Married. 


On Thursday, 2d inst. by the Rev. H. A. Boardman, Mr, 
a M'GONEGLE, to Miss JANE JOHNSON, all of 

is city. 

On Wednesday, Ist inst. by the Rev. Samuel C. Brinckle, 
Mr. ALEXANDER J. M‘KELWAY, of Trenton, N. J. to 
“og — ANN, daughter of Mr, P. Ryan, merchant of 
this city. 

In Quakertown, N. J. on the 27th ult. by the Rev. Holla. 
way W. Hunt, Mr. GEO. W. WILSON, to Miss MARY 
ANN CASE, both of that place. 

At Underwood, N. J. by Judge Coxe, on the 27th ult. Mr. 
GEORGE N. SMITH, to Miss HARRIET W. SMITH, 
both of Sidney, N. J. 

On Tuesday evening, 30th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Dubuis- 
son, Mr. ROBT. H. SIMMONS, to Miss MARY DOUGH- 
ERTY, both of Philadelpma. 

At Middletown, Conn. on Friday, by the Rev. Smith 
Pyne, the Rev. P.S. CHAUNCEY, to MARY, daughter of 
Com. James Renshaw, of the U 8S. Navy. 

On Tuesday morning, 7th instant, by the Rev, John L. 
Grant, Mr. JAMES 8. EARLE, to Miss MARY JANE, 
only daughter of the late Captain Robert Morris. 

On Tuesday evening, 7th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Demme, 
CHARLTON POTTS, to MARIA ELIZABETH, daugh- 
ter of Mr. Jacob Hummel, all of Philadelphia. 

On Monday. 29th ult. by the Rev. John Chambers, Mr. 
JAMES M. HARRIS, to Miss MARGARET DICK, both 
of this city. 

On Tuesday evening, 2d inst. by the Rev. John Cham- 
bers, Mr. ROBERT W. SMITH, to Miss ANN JEFFRIES, 
all of this city. 

At St. Aubin, near Easton, Maryland, on Tuesday, 30th 
ultimo, by the Rev. Manlove Hazel, SOLOMON TOWN. 
SEND, Esq. Merchant of Frederica, Delaware, to Miss 
HESTER ANN HUSTON, late of Philadelphia. 

On Friday evening, 31 inst. by Alderman Gaw, JOS. 
TOZER, to SARAH M‘HERON, all of the District of 
Southwark. 

On the 5th instant, by the Rev. Wm. A. Wiggins, Mr. 
HARMAN SHOEMAKER, to Miss DisBORAH SUTTON, 
ail of Kensington. 

On Thursday evening, 2d inst. by the Rev. William T. 
Brantley, Mr. WM. 8. DARNELL, to Miss HANNAH 
ROBERTS, all of this city. 

On Sunday evening, 5tn inst. by the Rev. Mr. Gerry, Mr. 
JOHN SNYDER, of this city, to Miss MARY ANN, se- 
cond daughter of the late Mr. Aaron Woolson, of Cape. 
May,N. J. 

At New York, on Friday, 26th ultim®, by the Rev, Dr, 
M‘Carthy, Mr. LUTHER HOUGHTON, of Philadelphia 
to Mrs. CLARISSA H. OSBORN, of the former place. 

On the 6th inst..by the Rev. Joseph Kennard, Mr. RED- 
MAN PEARSON, of Southwark, to Miss PHOEBE. ANN 
TEAL, of the Northern Liberties. 

On Tuesday evening, the 7th inst. at Mount Anry, by 
the Rev. Wm. M. Engles, WILLIAM A. DROWN, to 
MARY ELIZABETH MESSINGER, daughter of Eras- 
mus J. Pierce, Esq. all of this city. 

On the 5th inst, at Chester, by the Rev. John C. Clem- 
son, PETER HOWELL, M. D. of Trenton, N. Jersey, to 
daghter of J. D. Pratt, of Bridesburg, 

a. 

On Thursday morning. 9th inst. by the Rev. HJ. Morton, 
SAMUEL B. LARMOUR, of Alexandria, D.C. to ANNA, 
daughter of John Worrell, of this city. 

in Northumberland, on the 2d inst. by the Rev. James 
Kay, ISAAC PUGH, of Philadelphia, to ELIZABETH, 
eldest daughter of the Rev. James Kay. 

On Thursday evening, 25th ult. by the Rev. J. L. Dagg, 
Mr. WM. GARDEN, to Miss ANN RICKARD, all of this 
city. 

On Wednesday evening, 8th inst. by John Swift, Esq. 
Mayor, Mr SAMUEL E. IREDELL, to Miss MARIET- 
TA L. daughter of Mr. John Souffrain, a!l of this city. 

On Thursday evening, 2d inst. by the Right Rev. Bishop 
Whiie, ROBERT COLEMAN HEMPHILL, to MARTHA, 
daughter of Wm. P. Bryan. 


Died: 

On Friday afternoon, 10th inst. MYLES DOLAN, in 
the 27th year of his age. 

On Friday morning, after a short illness, Miss MAR- 
GARET ELIZABETH GUILD, daughter of the late Ben- 
jamin Guild. 

At London, on the 27th Angust, GEORGE CLYMER, 
Esq. aged 86 years, late of Philadelphia, the inventor of 
the Columbian Printing Press. He was a man of very up- 
right and amiable character. 

On the 4th inst. after a short and severe illness, JAS. 
ELLIOTT, in the 49th year of his age, formerly of Dela- 
ware county, Pa. 

On the 3d inst. PHOEBE FULMER, daughter of Isaac 
Wailes, in the 42d year of her age, after an illness of five 
days. 

On Saturday morning, 4th inst. Captain JOSEPH BAB. 
COCK, of Cape May, and formerly of this city. 

On the 30th ult. ELIZABETH BARNES, in her 58th 
year, after a lingering illness. 

On Friday morning, MARY, infant daughter of Jospeh 
Jones, aged 11 weeks. 

At Norfolk, on Tuesday morning, after a lingering ill- 
ness, of pulmonary consumption, aged 25 years, Mr. JOHN 
POKTER, a native ot Philadelphia. 

At the residence of his son, William L. King, Esq. in 
Kingwood, N. J., JOSEPH KING, in the 89th year of 
his age, a respectable member of the Society of Friends for 
more than sixty years—* he was in all things a good man.”’ 

On Sunday evening, 5thinst. THOMAS BADARAQUE, 
Merchant of this city, 1n the 66th year of his age. 

On Sunday night, 5th inst. CHARLES CARROLL, in- 
fant son of Thomas C. Jones, aged 10 months and 10 days. 

On Monday evening, 6th inst. Mr. JOHN MOODY, in 
the 47th year of his age. 

His masonic brethren are also invited. and particularly 
Lodge No. 9, of which he was a member. Also the Inde- 
pendent Order of Odd Fellows, Lodge No. 1. 

On Tuesday, 30th ult, Mrs. ANN REILLEY, aged 53 

ears 
. On Friday morning, 3d inst. of bilious fever, Mr. JONAH 
THOMSON, in the 69th year of his age, long a respectable 
inhabitant of Delaware county. 

On Tuesday morning, 7th inst. at 4 0’clock, CARO- 
LINE AMANDA, daughter of Peter Hess, Jr. aged 3 years 
and 15 days. 

On Tuesday afternoon, at half past one o’clock, Hon. 
LEWIS KERR, Attorney General of Bahama Islands, in 
the 56th year of his age. 

On Tuesday morning, of a severe illness, DANL. DAR- 
RAGH, in the 47th year of his age. 

On the 7th inst. of debility, JOHN K, infant son of 
John H. Campbell. 

At Mount Vernon, near Dagsborough, Del. on the 22d 
ultimo, Mrs. LOVEY THATCHER, wife of Frederick 
Thatcher, in the 26th year of her age. 

At Charleston, on the 24th JONA. J. CATLIN, a 
native of Camden, N. J.in the 19th year of his age. 
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